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For nearly 100 years in Great Britain, and for over half-a-century abroad, 


has maintained its reputation for PURITY, MATURITY and UNIFORMITY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distillers, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON AND EXPORT AGENTS—FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59, MARK LANE, E.C. 


“QUALITY” 


is the watchword of the manufacturers: hence absolute 
satisfaction is assured to motorists using British-made 


DUNLOP TYRES 


The original pneumatics. All others— 
British and foreign—are imitations. 


An 
Illustrated 
Journal 
Of 

Society 
and the 
Drama. 


DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston Cross, Birmingham, and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


There is only one best golf ball— the * ‘Dunlop.’ pak Ss * Orange 
Spot” and ** Junior.” Price 2l- each 


BORD'S PIANOS, 


Illustrated Lists of the ‘‘BORD"’ Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. Second-hand,.from 10/6 per month. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS. 


The ‘‘BECHSTEIN”’ Pianos may also be had on the same system, at 
advantageous prices and terms. Pianos EXCHANGED. 
LIBERAL DiscounTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


DO YOU USE 


LUBRICATING OILP 


FOR A MOTOR CAR. FOR A STEAM ENGINE. 
FOR A GAS ENGINE. FOR ANY MACHINERY. 


Write stating requirements and we will 
send sample with quotation. 


You will find our prices trom 50% lower 
than you have been in the habit of paying. 


THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE CoO., Ltd., 


Lubricant Department, 


33-37, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every Wednesday 


Price Sixpence. 


THE MODERN MAGIC-WORKERS. 


THERMOS 


Pint Size, >> Ku v7. = >.< Ss (Patent) Quart Size, 
10/G KEEP DRINKS RED HOT OR ICY COLD FOR 24 HOURS. ASIG 


ON No home is complete without a ‘‘ Thermos”’ Flask for the Nursery or Sick Room, BUY 
SALE OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, AND STORES, 


HERE Beware of Worthless Imitations. Infringers of the ‘‘ Thermos" Patents are being Prosecuted. 
EVERYW 5 


Wholesale only—a. E. GUTMANN & Co., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE TATLER 


GARDEN HUTS 


for use as Tool Sheds, Workshops, Potting Sheds, Play- 

rooms, etc., etc. Strongly built of selected materials by 

skilled workmen. Made in sections for easy erection and 

removal by local workmen. Painted and finished throughout 
in a superior manner. 


Prices from £34 upwards. Carriage paid. 


Write for Mlustrated Lists. 


BOULTON @& 
PAUL, Ltd., 


Department D2, 


NORWICH. 


VISITORS TO EGYPT 


should take advantage of the facilities afforded for comfortable and rapid access to 


KHARTOUM AND THE 
BATTLEFIELD OF OMDURMAN 


by the Express Corridor Trains of the Sudan Government Railways running in con- 
nection with new, fast Government and other Nile Steamers, and with the Khedivial 
Mail Company's Steamers via Suez and Port Sudan. 

Two Express Services vid the Nile and one vid the Red Sea every week during 
the Winter Season. 


Shooting Trips South of Khartoum. 
Native Arts and Crafts at Omdurman. 


The IMlustrated Handbook issued by the Sudan Government will be sent, post free, 
on application-to the offices— , 
In Lonpon, Parisor Cairo, Thos. Cook & Son, or of the Hamburg-American 
Nile Steamship Company ; 
In PoNDoy, ALEXANDRIA or Suez to the Khedivial Mail Steamship Company’s 
Office. 


STRATHPEFFE 


Ss PA. 


Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe at Strathpeffer. They cure Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Skin Troubles. Magnificent Scenery. Village Life, Moun- 
tain Air. Golfing, Fishing, and Shooting. A Highland Holiday this year 
at Strathpeffer means no dull moment. Grand Orchestra plays daily. 


Illustrated Guide with Coloured Maps and Views forwarded for 6d. in Stamps. Apply 
MANAGER, Pump House, STRATHPEFFER, N.B. 
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S1GSs 


“ZQ\ OI" 


{n 2-o0z. In 4-oz. 
Packets, Tins, 


Tl ZizZ 
Ss W. D. & H. O. WILLS'S 
ES MIXTURE 


The Imperial Tobacco Co, APPEALS TO THE *" * 
(of Gt. Britain & Ireland), Ltd. MOST CRITICAL TASTE 


9 


£10 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S BANTAMS at SANDRINGHAM. 


An Important Article with many Illustrations, 


RY COUNTRY Age 


‘a. 
NET. 
eNO Ee 
NOW ON SALE. 


The FIRST NUMBER of the Enlarged and Improved Series. 
The recognised authority for— 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. THE GARDEN. 
THE FARM. | COUNTRY SPORTS 
WEEK END COTTACE. AND PASTIMES. 
Other Important features include ;— 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Beautiful Coloured Plate. By W. Lee. HANKEy. 

AUTUMN GOLF GREEN KEEPING. By Mr. Harry S. Cott, of the Sunningdale Golf Club. 
THE GARDEN OF MRS, EARLE. Fully Illustrated. 

HOW TO WORK A SMALL HOLDING AT A LIVING PROFIT. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES ON FRENCH GARDENING. &., = &e. 


Of all Bookstalis and Newsagents. 


ROSS’ PRISM BINOCULARS 


HAVE NO EQUAL. 


With Screw Focussing NEW 


PATENT Adjustment. 
Mag. fcSiuds LARGE APERTURE. 
LONDON MADE. 6times.. 6 5 O 
eae srs SACL) 
10S acted On.O 
12 «» 810 0 


Focussing by Adjust- 
ment of Eye-pieces. 
Mag. he Si 


Large Aperture. 
8times.. 7 5 O 


Extra Large Aperture. 
Specially for Marine use 
6times.. 710 O 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS & OPTICIANS. 
ROSS' Optical Works: Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
CATALOGUES OF TELESCOPES, BinocuLARS, PHoToGRAPHIC LENSES, ETC., FREE. 
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THE POLITICAL CALL TO ARMS 


MR. BALFOUR AND HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY LEAVING THE TRAVELLERS’ 
SPEECH AT BINGLEY HALL LAST WEEK 


CLUB ON HIS WAY TO MAKE HIS FAMOUS FIGHTING 


333 : 


RHE WAT EH 


Pragnell 


MISS E, HENRIETTA WILLIAMS 


The daughter of the late Sir W. G. Williams, Bart., 

of Bodelwyddan, Flintshire, whose marriage to 

her cousin, Major Lawrence Williams of Parcian, 

Anglesea, takes place on the 12th of next 
month 


Royal Doings. 
N Thursday the King went to 
Balmoral, where he will stay until 

he returns south for the October 
meeting at Newmarket. His 

Majesty will give a series of bachelor 
parties at Balmoral, and of course, there 
will be plenty of shooting and deer-stalking 
going on for their amusement. ‘The Queen 
is not expected to return to this country 
until a few days before the celebration of 
his Majesty’s birthday. Princess Victoria 
will ifavel with the King and Queen of 
Norway when their Majesties come over to 
England for their annual holiday in our 
midst. These will as usual be passed at 
their pretty house near Sandringham, but 
it is expected that 
Queen Maud will 
be at Windsor 
during the visit 
of the young 
King Manuel of 
Portugal. ‘ The 
Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales are 
going to pay a 
long -promised 
visit to Lord and 
Lady Powis at 
Powis Castle near 
Welshpool. — This 
will probably take 
place at the latter 
end of November, 
their Royal High- 
nesses going there 
immediately — on 
the conclusion of 


their visit to 
Windsor. Lord 
Powis’s large 


estates in Mont- 
gomeryshire con- 
tain some of the 
finest pheasant 
and wildfowl 
shooting in the 
country. 


in-chief of the Spanish forces in Morocco. 
informing his hearers that continued resistance to Spanish arms will be useless. 
tell the tribes to come in. 
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The Inverness Meeting. 


“The famous northern meeting at Inver- 

ness was even more successful this 
year than on previous occasions, and an 
endless amount of social gaiety went on 
every day. The convener this year was 
Sir John Macpherson Grant, and together 
with Lady Grant Sir John attended the 
games on both days and the balls which 
followed afterwards. Among those who 
took parties to the meeting were Lord 
Lovat, The Mackintosh and Mrs. 
Mackintosh, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin, 
and Mrs. Smith, the wedding of whose 
daughter, Miss Anita Stewart, to Prince 
Miguel of Braganza is still the principal 
topic of conv ersation | in the north. 


Well- own Hoople: About 
M« and Mrs. Bradley Martin’s house 
party for the Inverness meeting 
included Lady Huntingdon, Lady Arthur 
3utler, Lady Vera Grimston, Lord Basil 
Blackwood, Lady Rossmore, Miss Mary 
Westenra, Mr. William Gillett, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, and Sir Hill Childe. 
In the town of Inverness itself a great 
many well-known people were to be seen 
about almost every day. Louise Lady 
Vivian and Miss Alexandra Vivian were 
to be seen driving ; Mrs. Pelam Burn, who 
was staying with her son, now stationed at 
Fort Geor ve, attended the meeting every 
day ; and Mrs. Smith and her pretty niece, 
Miss Drexel, were to be seen every where. 
The balls and dances were all splendidly 
attended and were most amusing and 
enjoyable ; indeed, the Inverness meeting, 
always a delightful affair, this year quite 
surpassed itsel’ in gaiety. 


House Parucs in Scotland: 


M. any people there are who declare that 
: from a social point of view the pre- 
sent season in Scotland has not been so 
gay as it was last year; nevertheless, a 
great many people are entertaining parties. 
The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland are 
at Dunrobin, where the festivities to be 


A STRANGE CONFERENCE 


IN THE DESERT 


This striking picture shows a conference between a number of Moors and General Marina, the commander- 
The general, accompanied only by an interpreter, is seen 


This conference finds a near parallel in the famous interview that the late 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes had with the hostile Matabele chiefs 


B95 


Barnet 


MISS GWENDOLINE NEAME 


The third daughter of Mr. and Mrs, G. H. Neame of 

Queen’s Gate Gardens, whose marriage to Mr. Guy 

Wrightson, eldest son of Sir Thomas Wrightson, 

Bart., of Neasham Hall, Darlington, takes place 
on October 5 


given in honour of the coming o! age of 
their eldest son, the Marquis of Stafford, 
are shortly to take place. Lord and Lady 
Tweeddale are entertaining friends at 
Yester, their lovely place in Haddington- 
shire, and so are Lord Fitzhardinge at 
Meikleour and Mr. and Mrs. George Coats 
at Glen ‘Tana, who have Lord and Lady 
Douro staying with them. Lord and Lady 
Breadalbane, Lord Onslow, Lady Airlié, 
Lord and Lad y Tullibardine at Dunkeld, 
the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, 


Lord and Lady Bute, Lord and Lady 
Glasgow, the Duke and Duchess ol 
Buccleuch, the Duke and Duchess of 


Montrose, Lord and Lady Mar and Kellie, 
the Duke and Duchess of Portland, Lord 
Stair, and a great 
many others are 
all entertaining 
friends at their 
various Scottish 
homes. 
Gordon Castle. 
ordon Castle, 
where the 
Prince of Wales 
goes next Friday 
on a visit to the 
Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, is one 


of the largest 
houses in Scot- 
lands¢eltehassva 


frontage of no less 
than 600 {t., and 
the park in which 
Littsisstianid:saais 
wonderfully beau- 
tiful and full of 
deer and game. 
There is also 
some magnificent 
salmon-fishing in 
the river Spey, and 
some wonderful 
catches are made 
there at times, 


He is advising them to 
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The King at Mamore. 
he King seems to have greatly enjoyed 
himself at Mamore, where he was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bibby 
last week. During the time nearly seventy 
stags fell to the sportsmen’s guns, and 
naturally there was great enthusiasm over 
the event. The departure of his Majesty 
on Mr. Bibby’s yacht, Jason, was the occa- 
sion of great festivity among the people of 
KXinlochleven, who turned out en masse to 
give the royal visitor round upon round 
of hearty cheers. Among those who 
formed the house party at Mamore were 
Sir Albert Williams, Sir Arthur Davidson, 
Sir Stanley Clarke, Colonel Legge, Mr. 
Brian Bibby, and several others. 


i 


A Royal Visit to Norfolk. 
“The King is to be the guest of Lord and 
Lady Albemarle at Quidenham Hall 
near Attleborough for the week-end of 
Saturday, October 23. His Majesty has 
arranged to fulfil some important public 
engagement at Norwich on the following 
Monday, after which he will at once 
proceed to Newmarket. Quidenham Hall 
has been the seat of the Keppels for many 
generations past. The family is of Dutch 
origin, Arnold van Keppel, the founder of 
the family in this country, having come 
over to England with William of Orange. 
The hall itself is one of the most beauti- 
ful places in the eastern counties and is 
surrounded by the most lovely gardens 
imaginable. 


Coming Nearer to London. 
‘he Grand Duke Michael and Countess 
Torby are certainly one of the most 
popular couples 
in Anglo-Russian 
society; therefore 
there was great 
rejoicing when it 
became known 
that the Grand 
Duke and his 
charming wife had 
taken Menwood 
House, Lord 
Mansfield’s beau- 
tiful house  be- 
tween Hampstead 
and Highgate. 


A Popular Alien. 

A\s most people 
a are aware 
the Grand 
Duke Michael 
years ago brought 
down upon him- 
self the wrath of 
the Czar Alex- 
ander for contract- 
ing a morganatic 
marriage. He was 
banished from 
Russia in conse- 
quence, being at 
the same time de- 
prived of his title 
and estates. Since 
then he has always 
made his perma- 
nent home in 
England, where 
both he and 
Countess .. Torby 


are so well known Ser 
and ni Sy hl y Spencer are both 
popular. 


A FRIEND OF PRINCE EDWARD 


The Hon. Albert Spencer and his father, Viscount 
on their way to Marlborough House 
Prince Edward and tke Hon. 
studying at the Dartmouth 
Naval College and are close friends 


LADY GREENALL 


The wife of the master of the Belvoir, inspecting 
the foals at the recent Midland Hunts Foal and 
Yearling Show at Derby 


Albert 
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THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF ONSLOW 


Whose daughter, Lady Dorothy, was married to 

the Hon. Edward Lindley Wood, only son of Lord 

and Lady Halifax, the other day. Lord Onslow is 

a keen photographer, and was busy ‘‘ snapping” 
the happy pair after the ceremony 


THE TATLER 
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Royal Friendships. 


n King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
the Grand Duke and his wife have 
always found staunch friends, as too 
they did with the late Queen Victoria, 
who, it is said, pleaded their cause with 
the late Czar on many occasions. With 
the accession of the present Emperor, 
however, the former ban was removed, 
and the Grand Duke may now if he so 
choose return to Russia. Fortunately for 
English society this he absolutely refuses 
to do. The Countess Torby was the 
daughter of Prince Nicholas of Luxem- 
bourg, and curiously was herself the ofl- 
spring of a morganatic marriage. 


Our New Cavalry Leader. 
Mibtary men generally are considerably 

impressed with the manner in 
which General Douglas Haig handled the 
cavalry division upon the recent man- 
ceuvres, and he is now regarded as the 
legitimate successor of Sir John French as 
our chief cavalry leader. Under these 
circumstances the fact that he has recently 
been appointed to be chief of staff to 
General Creagh in India is regretted, and 
there has even been some talk of with- 
drawing him from this post and appointing 
him as the proposed new commander-in- 
chief of the cavalry at home. This, 
however, is not likely to be done, and 
General Haig will therefore leave for India 
shortly as was originally intended. 

* % : 
Rapid Rise. 
eneral Douglas Haig’s advancement has 

been little short of wonderful, and 
curiously enough has taken place entirely 
since the conclu- 
sion of the South 
African War, 
during the time 
when promotion 
generally has been 
rather stagnant. 
General Haig has, 
of course, always 
been a_cavalry- 
man, and he attii- 
butes his success 
at the recent 
manceuvres largely 
to the fact that 
he commenced to 
study the tactics 
and strategy of 
the .German 
cavalry leaders 
several years ago 
and has consis- 
tently followed 
their teachings. 
At the same time 
he is not greatly 
impressed with the 
German cavalry as 
it exists at the pre- 
sent time and ex- 
pressed the opinion 
that, taking equal 
numbers of our 
own cavalry as 
organised to-day, 
they are greatly 
superior to the 
Germans. His re- 
port to the War 
Office _ upon the 
recent Manceuvres 
is now receiving 
the authorities 
attention. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
SHIPPING, TOURS, 
TO AUSTRALIA. 
calling at 


Great New Street, London, E.C, 
SPAS, &c. 
Under Contract to carry His Majesty’s Mails. 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


London, September Twenty-ninth, 1909. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Tatler," London. 
To FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and BRISBANE, 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 


Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples. 
OTRANTO........ (twin-screw) 12124 Oct Oct. 8 Oct. 10 
ORSOVA. ..(twin-screw) 12036 Oct. 15 Oct.--22 Oct. 24 
OTWAY.. ..(twin-screw) 12077 Oct. 29 | Nov. 5 Nov. 7 
OMRALH............(twin-screw) 8130 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 21 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to the West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MOROCCO, 


CANARY ISLANDS and MADEIRA 
By 
R.M.S.P. Luxurious Steamers. Leaving London every Saturday 
fortnight. 22 days cruise from £21. 


For further particulars apply 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 82, Coekspur Street, S.W. 
FOR HEALTH 


iE Oun f EGA is AND PLEASURE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 


A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 
An Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOTELS & UNRIVALLED SCENERY, 


BUSSACO, CINTRA, OPORTO. 


Further information supplied. Address: OverRsEAS Association, King’s Chambers, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C. 


LAE: SPA As 


for October 2nd will contain 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 


THE NEW SUPER-DREADNOUGHT, 
H.M.S. “NEPTUNE,” 


Fully described and illustrated. 


“THE WHIP” AT DRURY LANE. 


A Double-page Illustration of the great Country House Scene. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. AS Ee SVP wears 6d. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
A ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD, 
but notextra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. 9d. 


i New ersers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
e mails 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank.” : or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘'THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 
LYDIA KYASHT in ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


E MPIRE. 
““A DAY IN PARIS,’ Last Weeks. 
BAN, the Drunken Dog, and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr, H. J. Hircuins. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


New Edition (18th). Cloth, ls. 6d. ;Boards, 1s. Of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers. 


THe DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY: 


WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


ConTents.— Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only safe and permanent cure at any uge. Quack Medicines to 
reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in 
its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. Analysis and composition of some largely advertised 
secret preparations for reducing weight. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Adults and Boys taken in 
residence or as Daily Pupils. Particulars and testimonials from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
THE QUEEN OF NORTHERN WATERING PLACES, 


Magnificent Scenery. Waiks, Motoring, and Driving. 
Golf, Tennis, Croquet, &c. 


. 2, Town Hall Buildings, Scarborough, for Illustrated Booklet. 


111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


Write to the Town Cierk, No. 


S CARBOROUGH.— 
Lounge and billiard room. 


Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Spa Boarding Establishment.—Best equipped. Largest central lounge, 
spacious dining hall, recreation room. Lift, ‘phones, gas, and electric light in all bedrooms. 
Oxford College Kitchen Staff. D. ASHLEY. 


SCARBOROUGH. —House Agents.—Furnished Houses and Apartments near sea and Spa. 
Write stating requirements. —W. Row NTREE & Sons, Scarborough. 


Illus. tariff free-—Apply, 


CARBOROUGH. —Where to Shop—W. Rowntree & Sons, Drapers and House Furnishers. 
New Drapery Catalogue just issued. Patterns, Sketches, and Materials sent by first Post 
or Rail. Write for Patterns of twelve new Colours to 37, Westborough, Scarborough. 


CARBOROUGH.—Walker & Hutton's Gainees: St. Nicholas Cliff (opposite Grand Hotel) 
and South Cliff, West Street. Perfectly equipped and up-to-date. Attendance day and night. 
Supplies of any description. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal for Autumn. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large stables and 
garage. 


Telephones 0659 and 109 Leamington. 
ALI ROADS LEAD © “ee 
Llp AN De: NO: 


Send Postage (2d.) to ‘‘ Tourist Clerk,” Llandudno, for an Illustrated Guide, 
Map, and Official List of Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments, &c. 


BANGOR. 


Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &e. 


Moderate terms. 


Splendid Centre from which 
to Tour North Wales. 


Charming Country-side. Golf Links. 
Good Climate. 


THE RICHEST SULPHUR IRON WATERS KNOWN. 

Nature’s Cure for Anzmia, chronic Rheumatis™, | 

Indigestion, Nervous & Skin complaints, Neuritis, &c. 
PUMPROOM AND BATHS OPEN ALL THE YEAR- 


The Waters are also supplied in perfect Spa condition for Home Treatment. Send for free 
descriptive Medical Booklet and Illustrated Guide, &c., to MANAGER, TREFRIW WELLS, N.WALES. 


CONWAY. 


River and Sea; Marine Promenades; Historical Castle and famous Plas Mawr ; 
Interesting Ruins. Beautiful Scenery and Coast-line. 


BATH. the Queen of Spas. 


FAMOUS HOT SPRINGS AND MODERN. BATHS. 


Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives. Old Roman City. 
Amusements, &c. Perfect Climate. 


Charming Countryside. 
Every Attraction. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to Director of Baths, Grand Pump Room, Bath. 


ATH.—For After Treatment, Sulis Water.—Direct from Sulis Springs.—Apply to CATER, 
SToFFELL, and Forrt, and from all Stores. 


ATH.—Fortt, Hatt & Billings, House Agents.—Apply for Furnished and Unfurnished 
Houses in Town and Country. 


ATH.—Powell & Powell, 
Street, Bath. 


BATH. —Oliver Biscuits or Celebrated Bath Buns are * mailed" by Manufacturers, Fortt’s 
Milsom Street. 


House and Estate Agents.—lllustrated Lists free. 18, Old Bond 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KnacGs. 


B°STON SPA.—Royal Hotel. 
and boating. Motor garage. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows : 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN SOCIETY. 


Reveley 


A NOTABLE HOUSE PARTY AT LOCKINGE 


Lady Wantage had an interesting house party last week at her beautiful place in Berkshire. Our photograph shows the group of guests, which, by the by, 

is noteworthy as containing three prominent field-marshals. The names, reading from left to right, are : Back row—Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, Lady 

Jane Lindsay, Lady Grenfell, Mr. Arthur Grenfell, Major Wood, Lady Howick, Lady Eileen Roberts, General Baden-Powell; front row—Field-Marshal Lord 
Grenfell, General Sir Reginald Talbot, Mrs. Lawrence Drummond, Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, Lady Wantage 


Graphic Phots Unin 


A SILVER WEDDING-DAY GROUP AT NEWNHAM PADDOX 


Lord and Lady Denbigh, who celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage last week, are here seen with their seven daughters, the eldest of 

whom, Lady Mary Feilding, has come of age. Lady Denbigh before her marriage was the Hon. Cecilia Clifford, a daughter of the 8th Baron Clifford 

of Chudleigh. The names of group, from left to right, are: The Ladies Marjorie, Clare, Agnes, Mary, and Dorothie Feilding. Lord Denbigh will be seen 
standing at back while Lady Denbigh is seated with Lady Betty; Lady Victoria is seen with dog on right of picture 
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Princess Mary. 
t has been decided that alter 
all Princess Mary of Wales 
shall not be sent to boarding 
school as was originally in- 
tended but shall be educated at 
home under the direct super- 
vision of her mother. This 
decision is said to have given 
some amount of dissatisfaction 
to the young Princess, who 
greatly desired an opportunity 
to mix with girls of her own 
age. Her education, however, 
will now follow the lines upon 
which that of her mother was 
conducted. It is well known, of 
course, that the late Duchess 
of Teck had a very strong 
antipathy to boarding-school 
education for girls, and for that 
reason her daughter, the Princess 
of Wales, was educated entirely 
at home. Princess Mary is, 
however, looking forward with 
considerable interest to accom- 
panying her father and mother 
to South Africa in the spring 
of next year. 


Princess Mary’s Accident. 
(Considerable curiosity has 

been expressed lately 
concerning the accident to 
the young Princess Mary of 
Wales’s hand which has _neces- 
sitated her carrying it in band- 
ages during the last week or 
two. The truth of the matter 
is—there is authority for 
stating—that the Princess was engaged 
in surreptitiously making toffee for her 
brothers, though this is forbidden by the 
Princess of Wales. Unfortunately her 
Royal Highness tipped the pan, with the 
result that the boiling contents went over 
her hand, scalding it rather badly. There 
is no fear of any permanent injury or dis- 
figurement It will besome time, however, 
before Princess Mary attempts to make 
toffee again. The lesson was a painful 
one but the effect of it is lasting. 


A FAMOUS ANGLO-AMERICAN HOSTESS 


Mrs. Bradley Martin (seated) with her daughter, Lady Craven, and son- 
in-law, Lord Craven, seen on right of photograph. To the extreme left of 


picture will be seen Mr. William Gillett 


Our Youngest General. 
“Lhe promotion of General Sir Leslie 
Rundle to bea full general was gene- 
rally anticipated in the services, and it has 
been a very popular appointment. General 
Rundle is one of those fortunate indivi- 
duals who has made very many friends 
and only a few enemies. He has long 
been known in the army as one of the 
most pleasant companions it would be 
possible to imagine, and it was a current 
saying in South Africa during the 


war that an evening spent 
with the headquarters mess of 
General Rundle’s column was 
better than an edition of 
“Punch.” Not only can he‘tell 
an excellent story himself but 
he manages to induce others 
to. do the same. General 
Rundle is easily much the 
youngest general we have, being 
only fifty-three. Like the late 
Sir Redvers Buller and many 
another soldier General Rundle 
is a Devonshire man. 


a 


A Shock for the General. 


riting of General Rundle 

and Devonshire recalls 

an amusing incident which he 
declares happened to him a few 
years ago. He was visiting in 
company with a party of tourists 
his native county and they were 
shownover a little old-fashioned 
church one morning. Among 
the party was a clergyman who, 
when, the visit was concluded, 
looked round the church and 
said to the attendant, “ Very 
nice indeed, but I notice that 
you have riot got the Command- 
ments exhibited ; how is that ? ” 
The man’s reply was startling. 
* Well, sir,” he answered, “it is 
like this ; we used to have them 
up one time, but no one about 
here seemed to take any notice 
of them so we took them down 
and they are behind that door.” 


»An Apology. 

Or September 15, under the portrait of 

Mrs. Northesk Wilson (Flora Hayter), 
we stated that Mrs. Wilson sailed down 
the Ivory Coast as the wife of Colonel 
Montanaro, C.B., M.V.O. This statement 
we have since discovered to be without any 
foundation in fact as at the time when the 
voyage was made the lady was and still 
is the wife of Mr. Northesk Wilson. We 
therefore offer our sincere apologies for any 
niusunderstanding that may have accrued. 


MR. FARQUHARSON’S HOUSE PARTY AT FINZEAN, N.B. 


The names, from left to right, are: Mrs. Hay, Mrs, Cochran of Balfour, Mrs. Farquharson of Finzean, Mr. George Alexander (the famous actor), Miss 
Crombie, the Right Hon. R. Farquharson, Lady Sempill, Miss Girdwood; standing—Mr. Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A., Lady Johnson Ferguson, Mr. James 
Hay of Blackhall Castle, Mrs. George Alexander, Sir E. Johnson Ferguson of Springhill, Colonel Innes of Laviney, C.V.O., the Right Hon. Lord Sempill 
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MIMIC WAR IN THE THAMES VALLEY. 


eg 


“s 
slay? pe F - 


GRIM WEAPONS ON THE SMILING ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


The 100th Battery Royal Field Artillery in position at Folly Hill 


THE PREMIER IN ACTION 


Sir John French (in centre) explaining the situation to 
Mr. Haldane (on right) and the Prime Minister (on left) 


This year’s autumn army manceuvres, which 
lasted three days, have evoked extraordinary 
interest on all sides and _ resulted in a 
victory for the Red Army commanded by 
Lieut.-General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. On 
the occasion of the last struggle many distin- 
guished visitors were present, including the 


Duke of Connaught, Mr. Haldane, and 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD Mr. Asquith LORD ROBERTS 
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LADY CARDIGAN’S PIQUANT MEMOIRS. 


HIS at any rate is a book which 
will sell. Of that there can be no 
possible doubt. A more amusing 
volume of somewhat scandalous 

gossip has not seen the light of day for 
many a long year. Nor is it only for 
its tit-bits of forgotten or hall-re- 
membered petites histoives that this 
amusing book will be read, Jor it is 
bright, clever ,and witty, by no means 
too long, and full of those anecdotes 
which although they will hardly 
please those most concerned will 
nevertheless interest and amuse every- 
one who takes the trouble to read 
them. ‘Therefore “ My Recollections” 
(Nash), just written by the Countess 
of Cardigan and Lancastre, is likely to 
be among the most eagerly- bought-up 
books of the season. 
=e) [ suppose I must have had some 

unaccountable fascination for 


bereaved husbands,’ writes Lady 
Cardigan. Her first husband, Lord 


Cardigan, was a widower as, too, 
was the Count de Lancastre. Nearly 
all the men who proposed to her were 
‘inconsolables”’ also. Lord Sher- 
borne, a widower with ten children ; 
the Duke of Leeds, a,.widower with 
eleven ; Christopher Maunsell Talbot, 
once father of the House of Commons ; 
Prince Soltykoff, the Duke of St. 
Albans, Harry Howard, and Disraeli. 
Many of the stories and anecdotes 
told by this wonderful old lady re- 


late to persons and things now 
almost forgotten, but such remarks 
as “I often used to meet Louise 


Duchess of Devonshire (then Duchess 
of Manchester) in the country. At 
that time she was in the freshness of 
her beauty, but we were never intimate, 
and have always disliked each other,” 
bring us in touch with the present. 


Lady Cardigan’s childhood seems to 

have been more than ordinarily 
pleasant. All through her life, in fact, she 
seems to have had “a good time.” She 
was a frequent visitor with her father at 
St. Dunstan’s in ce ark. The Mar- 
quis of Hertford lived there in those days. 
He was the original of Thackeray’s Lord 
Steyne and seems to have scandalised 
society generally. ‘‘ There were all sorts 
of rumours about the orgies at St. Dun- 
stan’s after the opera, when closed car- 
riages took the prettiest members of the 
corps de ballet up to the Regent’s Park 
house, so securely hidden in its sylvan 
grounds. Scandal also said that once 
there the ladies discarded tlie conventional 
attire of the ballet and waited on Lord 
Hertford and his friends at supper wearing 
less than what is now considered good 
form to appear in as Salome.” “It was 
in Regent’s Park, too, that Lord de Ros 
lived. He was a great gambler who was 
suspected of cheating at cards and was at 
last found out doing so. Naturally every- 
body in society cut him dead in conse- 
quence, and ‘when he died someone 
suggested the following epitaph :— 

Here lies 
Lord de Ros 
Waiting for the 
Last Trump.” 

It seems therefore that Regent’s Park was 
gayer in those days than it is in these. 


ome of Lady Cardigan’s reminiscences 
are very funny if a trifie cruel. All 
the same we rather like her description of 


Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury: “ Lady 


A. was considered a beauty though she 
was excessively thin, and her scragginess 
was the source of a joke some years ‘Tater, 
She was devoted to Lord Wilton, but one 


Hughes 


THE COUNTESS OF CARDIGAN AND LANCASTRE 
Whose memoirs, just published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, are 


certain to be the sensation of the autumn season 


day she went on board Lord Cardigan’s 
yacht, which was lying off Calshot, and 
stayed the night before returning to 
Cowes. Lord Wilton, who was furious 
about it, made quite an unnecessary 
scene with Cardigan, and some kind 


A BUST OF THE COUNTESS OF CARDIGAN 


Taken shortly after her marriage with the late 
Lord Cardigan 
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friend said that ‘after all, it was only 
the case of two dogs fighting over a 
bone.” Lady Ailesbury was apparently 
worldly to her finger-tips. It was she 
who said, “I’m always civil to girls, for 

you never can tell what they will 


become.” 
e i 


Lady Cardigan also tells a grim 
and horrible story about Lord 
and Lady Ward. Lady Ward was 
Constance de Burgh, a great friend 
of hers and acharming girl. William 
Ward was a pleasant man—more in 
love with his wife’s beauty than with 
hermind. ‘“ He had a strange, almost 
barbaric, passion for precious stones, 
which he bought and lavished on his 
wife until she used to appear literally 
ablaze with diamonds. What pleased 
Lord Ward more than anything else 
was to make Constance put on all 
her jewels for his special benefit when 
they were alone. He would admire 
her thus for hours, delighting in’ her 
lovely girlish figure, and contrast- 
ing the sheen of her ropes of pearls 
with her delicate skin as she sat on 
a black-satin-covered couch.’ ‘These 
proceedings at first terrified and then 
disgusted his wile. Fate threw across 


her path Lord Dupplin, with the 
result that the tragedy began. When 


Lord Ward found out his wife’s in- 
fatuation he turned her out of his house 
and she fled to France, where she died 
after giving birth to a child. Her 
husband brought her body back to 
England, and once again ‘the lovely 
Constance lay in her darkened bed- 
room. 
Ore evening Lord Colville came 
to sce Lord Ward. They talked 
for some time, and then the widower 
suddenly turned to his friend: “ Col- 
ville. you admired my _ wile?” 
ENG replied Lord Colville, “I did.” 
WwW ell, come and look your last on hers 
said Lord Ward, and lighting a candle 
he led the way upstairs. Silently Lord 
Colville stood by the beautiful corpse, 
while Lord Ward watched him attentively. 
“Still admiring my wife?” the widower 
asked. ‘“ Well, she was a pretty woman, 
but you’d never credit she had such bad 
teeth.” Whereupon he put down the can- 
dle and raised his wile’s head from the 
pillow. With cold deliberation iie wrenched 
the jaws apart. “I always to!d you she 
had bad teeth,” he repeated ; ; “look here, 
man.” But Lord Colville had hurriedly 
left the room. It is certainly one of the 
most ghastly tales we have ever heard. 


pice, is an amusing story of a man 

who was crossing one of the smart 
squares in Mayfair and noticed that straw 
was being laid down on all sides of it. 
Puzzled at the unusual sight he asked the 
man who was putting down the last joad 
why he was covering up the square. 
“Ts there a very bad case of illness?” 
“ Well, sir,” replied the man, ‘“ the 
lady at No. — has just had a child, 
and as four gentlemen have sent straw | 
thought it better to put it all down so 
as not to favour anybody.’ But these 
scandalous though very amusing memoirs 
are full of funny stories and witty sayings 
which space: forbids me to give. Lady 
Cardigan will certainly “flutter” the 
doyecotes o! society with her ‘“ Recollec- 
tions.” ‘Chey are hardly in the best taste, 
but everybody will read them, 
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SOME STALKING SNAPSHOTS 


With Sir Peter Walker at Imverlochy Forest. 


SIR PETER WALKER ON THE QUi VIVE LADY WALKER TAKING A SHOT 


MR. F POYSER SHOOTING IN CORRIE RAW MRS. POWER AT INVERLOCHY 


HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER A GOOD DAY'S SPORT 


‘Deer-stalking in the Highlands is now in full swing, and no less a sportsman than his Majesty has been enjoying good sport in the forest at Mamore, the 

guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bibby. The pictures reproduced above were taken at Inverlochy Forest, Stean Bridge, N.B., where Sir Peter Walker and some oF 

this guests had some good sport last week, Inverlochy is one of the finest forests in the Highlands and is situated among the most striking and magnificent 
scenery. A typical view of one of its valleys is shown in the lower photograph : 
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Priscilla Paris. 


EST BELOVEDEST UNCLE,—Ye 
gods, what a thunderstorm! I don’t 
like it at all at all. Of course, 
dear, | don’t mean to say that I 

am tempted to hide in the cellar till it’s 
over, but anyway I'm not comfortable ; 
storms always give me the jumps. The 
3rowne sheepdog says it’s too much 
collee ; but there, she doesn’t know any- 
thing about my nerves. Coffee has never 
hurt them yet —the only things that upset 
them are storms, crowded crossings, taxis 
when they insist on skirting heavy ‘buses, 
babies howling, and letters not arriving 
When you expect them. (One for you, 
dear a) T’other evening we went to the 
first vépétition générale of the season at the 
Thédtre Sarah Bernhardt. 


Toe play is very simply and 

at the same time very 
grandly named La Révolution 
I’van¢aise, and comprises exactly 
fourteen tableaux divided up 


into four acts. I was quite 
exhausted when at last the 
curtain was lowered on the 


As a historical work 
the whole concern is absurd, 
but as far as a_ bloodthirsty 
drama goes it answers fairly well 
and may run a while if they put 
down the price of the stalls 
and let the populo in for next 
to nothing. You see, uncle, | 
adore Dickens’s “Tale of Two 
Cities,” and I haven’t outgrown 
my school-girl worship of Mar- 
tin Harvey, so, 0. course, I shall 
never consider any play about 
the Revolution worth sitting 
out alter The Only Way. 
Terrible confession, isn’t it ? 


epilogue. 


% coy te 


Sarah Bernhardt does not play 

in the piece herself, but 
nevertheless she left Belle Isle 
and came to Paris during the 
rehearsals to have.a finger in 
the pie of stage-management. 
This summer she presented the 
fishermen. of Belle Isle with a 


new lifeboat and in various 
other ways continued to play 
the fairy godmother of the 


locality, where, en vérité, she is 
absolutely adored. Her theatre 
at the Place du Chatelet is one 
of the prettiest in Paris. Don’t 
you think so, uncle? I like the 
yellow curtains so much and the 
huge golden-brown stage curtain, too, and 
in the foyer there are some really rather 
nice panels of the Divine Sarah herself in 
her most famous vdles—Hamlet, the Jester, 
l’Aiglon, Phédre, la Dame aux Camélias ; 
the only t ugly one is the Louise Abbema 
portrait, but then Abbema really can’t 
paint anything but sick-looking cats and 
faded flowers—the sort of art that sells 
well at a church bazaar. 


at Ht 


“ 


verybody”’ isn’t in town yet, but 

there were a good few familiar 
faces in stalls and boxes—beautiful Marthe 
Lenclud who danced at the Opera so 
charmingly and has accepted to play the 
commere in the Cigale revue because she 
has such a_ pretty voice as well as delight- 
ful legs; Noziere, who has “adapted” 
Paul Reboux’s novel, “La Maison de 


Danses,” for Polaire, who will play it at 
the Vaudeville; Vera Sergine, the heroine 
of Le Grand Soir, that was played over 300 
times last year, an immense “run” for 
Paris; Romano Colonna, the Premier Prix 
of the Conservatoire this year; J. Joseph 
Renaud, the celebrated fencer al author, 
who is just back from a tour in Ireland 
and England (I apologise Jor mentioning 
Ireland ‘first but that is the way he took 
them); he raves about Nillarney and 
swears that next year he will make all his 
friends take a trip there with him, so 
Ireland will be the rendezvous of the Pari- 
sians. Garnier was there also, a young 
actor who las just been engaged by 
Antoine at the Odéon. 


MLLE. 


ANNA PAWLOVA 


The premiere danseuse etoile of the !mperial Theatre at St. 


and the finest ballerina in the world 


©! course, uncle, vou know what a 

joke the Odéon is in Paris, don’t 
you? Jt °is=on- the “rive gauche ” 
in the Latin quarter, and therefore far 
away from the smart ‘centre.’ When 
a “premiére” happens at the Odéon 
everybody considers it correct to grumble 
and growl about the distance, and even 
inquire anxiously if the chauffeur will 
have enough petrol to go so far or 
whether the horses will have to be changed 
half-way, and other time-honoured jokes. 
Well, Garnier turned up at his first re- 
hearsal an hour late and explained to 
Antoine that it was because le had been 
unable to find anyone to pilot him so far. 
Antoine is a very violent-tempered man 
witha powerful vocabulary when annoyed, 
but alter he had exhausted his list of cuss 
words he couldn't help laughing when 
Garnier produced a map of Paris and 


IXJATD 


Petersburg 


offered to show him all the places where 
he had lost himself en route. 


ie Cain, one of the authors of 

La Revolution Francaise, is more: 
or less read up in the history of that 
period, and the other day he was walling 
down an old street in Paris with a friend 
when he suddenly stopped before a very 
sombre-looking building and pointed it 
out to his companion. ‘That is the 
house where Dr. Guillotin used to make 


experiments with lus machine in- the 
cellar,’ he said. The concierge of the 


place was on the doorstep—concierges 
always are—and interrupted, * Mais, non, 
monsieur must be making a 
mistake. I’ve lived here for 
the last twenty years and no 
doctor of that name has ever 
lived here.” Good old fellow ; 
they evidently didn’t teach 
much in the Board schools 
when he was young. 

ih oy ie 
Pretty foes . Mielly is bacle 

from Biarritz, vid Montfort, 
where she has been playing in 
a series of performances of 
L’Arlésienne with Maxime Lery, 
who will be at the Vaudeville 
this winter. They are both 
very young to play such im-~ 
portant parts, but — their 
shoulders are quite capable of 
bearing even heavier burdens. 
Andrée Mielly is one of the 
youngest and cleverest actresses 
on the stage, and she speaks 
English wonderfully well and 
will probably follow in Simon’s 
(ex Le Bargy’s) footsteps, them 
we shall see her in Londom 
some day. 


Unele, dear, don’t you love 
the story of the young 
French bride who when sepa- 
rated from her husband for the 
first time was mightily puzzled 
when she received a cheque 
from lim and the cashier at 
the bank requested her to en- 
dorse it? She asked what it 
meant and the whyfor of it. 
‘The cashier explained just any~ 
how, “It’s to let your husband 
Bere know you've had the money 
all right.” The little bride 
picked up the pen and wrote, 
“Your own Ethel. Pm going 
to buy a sable set, dear.” f 
think she was just a wee bit foolish, don't 
you, uncle, although it makes such a good 
story? I like your promise to come over 
some day before Christmas, dear, so shall 
I go to Heaven when I die (perhaps).— 
Your affectionate PrisciLa. 
“Tvhe gigantic General Liquidation Lot- 
tery, which is to mark the end of 
lotteries in France, has now been autho- 
rised, and tickets will shortly be issued to. 
the value of £1,725,000. The Trench 
Government decided some time ago to. 
forbid all further lotteries. In reality they 
were already illeval according to French 
law, but they might be authorised to. 
encourage art or to help charities. It is 
to liquidate the claims of those institutions 
which in the past have been authorised to. 
hold the lotteries that the present great 
issue of tickets is to be made. 
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FROM HERE AND THERE. 


NOTABLE WOMEN AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS AT THE WALDORF HOTEL 


Where a reception was held last week. The names of the principal members of the group, reading from left to right, are: Mrs. Bedford Fenwick (with 

ruffle around neck), Mrs. Harold Gorst, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Henniker, Mrs. Thomson Price, Mrs. Heron-Maxwell, Miss Ella Curtis, Miss Mary Fraser 

(honorary secretary S. W. J.), Mrs. J. R. Green (president 1908-9), Mr. Campion (ex-president of Institute of Journalists), Mrs. Upcott Gill, Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson (honorary secretary S. W. J.), Mrs. Sarah Tooley, Miss Strutt-Cavell, Miss Stringer, and Mrs. Greenwood 


AUTUMN HATS HOT FROM PARIS 


Above are seen two new toques which are the very latest thing for autumn wear. To the male mind the chief beauty of these (‘‘hair-fringe” (on left) 
and ‘rolled-napkin”’) fashions are their diminutiveness, and on that account we commend them to the notice of the notable ladies in the top photograph 


FROM FROSTS TO FOGS—THE - NIMROD’ OFF THE TEMPLE PIER 


Lieutenant Shackleton's ship on which he spent two years in the South Polar regions is now lying anchored in the Thames, and for the next few weeks 
will certainly be one of the sights of London town. The vessel contains many interesting relics of the expedition 
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“THE GREAT 


“ We TOW that,” cried the “creature” 
with all the undue emphasis of 
the disagreeable, *‘ Now that is 
what I call—a man!” The 

“that”? was meant to refer to Mr. Henry 


Millar, the American actor now appearing 
at the Adelphi; the moral of the sentence 
was dragged in at my expense—not, how- 
ever, that I cared in the least. It is 
wonderful to find how at certain times 
one is supremely indiflerent © to — those 
shackles which life ordains shall be the 
tragedy of every man to live with. I even 
went so far as to crack a little joke upon 
“shackles”? “and ‘“shekels,’ though it fell 
on unhearing ears. To-day, however, I 
am secretly rather glad. 
In Surbiton we do not 
quarrel with our wives. 
It is from our smug villas 
that we sit in judgment 
upon the smart set. Some- 
times we even go so far as 
to believe they are aware 
of the fact and are ashamed. 
At least, that is the reason 
we give ourselves for the 
present | unaccountable 
silence of “Rita” and 
father Bernard Vaughan. 
But now to the play 
Bod i 


he Great Divide is melo- 
drama with a “ pro- 
blem.’’ Of the two the 
melodrama is by far .the 
better part. The “ pro- 
blem” is dragged in pre- 
sumably to make our trans- 
atlantic cousins — believe 
they are being instructed 
in the harrowings of a 
human soul. Somehow 
or other it just manages 
to strike a wrong. note. 
Whereas the melodramatic 
parts are instructive, if 
only to show us glimpses 
of wild American lile— 
where the men are bad 
and bold and the ‘ blood 
of nature courses freely” 
as the “ creature’ expressed 
it—the psychology, ilit were 
not quite so noisy, would 
send us most comfortably 
to sleep. It is fatal to the 
success of a play when the 
audience begins the evening 
thinking of the play and 
ends it thinking of its 
supper. Yet that is what 
iam bound to own occu- 
pied my thoughts during 
the last act of Mr. William 
Vaughn © Moody’s _ play. 
What the “creature”? was 
thinking about I didn’t demean myself to 
inquire, “put I learnt it afterwards when 
she cried to me over the supper table, 
“Why, oh why, didn’t I marry a man ! One 
who couldat least defend me; someone who 
would treat me, as Stephen Ghent treated 
his wife, with strength and indulgence ; 
one whom I could believe in always— 
could look up to—could—could——” 
““My dear,” I interrupted mildly, “he 
would get unutterably sick of you ina 
week, whereas I——” The coming of the 
waiter saved the situation, for which I was 
cather a8 as I was nearly rude, 


Ruth fordea; the heroine of The Great 


Divide, is rather a tiresome young 
person. Like the “creature” she was 


_are seen leading “ the simple life’ 


IDIV WDIE *” 


always hankering after strong, masterful 
men of primitive force and passions, but 
when one at last came to her she did not 
at all like the acquaintance. The play 
opens in the interior of Phillip Jordan’s 
cabin in southern Arizona, and here the 
Jordan family—Ruth, Phillip, and Polly— 
“in the 
wild West: Soon afterwards Phillip and 
Polly set out for a neighbouring station 
far away and leave Ruth all alone with 
her thoughts and an old blunderbuss. 
This may seem rather a foolhardy action 
on the part of the above-mentioned Phillip 
and Polly, but there you are. One must 


begin a story somewhere. 


MISS CLARICE MAYNE 


The popular new star in the London music-hall firmament whose success at the 
Oxford, the Tivoli, and the Pavilion has been quite extraordinary. 
found a real winner in her latest song, ‘‘! am looking for someone to love me” 


resently when Ruth has arranged her 
“nighties ’’ and has apostrophised 

the moon at some length she retires sing- 
ing to her “ downy couch.” But horror 
upon horror! a man’s shadow is seen 
flitting across the window, and we, who 
are sitting in front, see him beckoning 
frantically to some confederates hidden 
out of sight behind in the wings. So 
now we all in plebeian language begin to 
“sit up and look hard.” One never 
knows exactly what may not happen 
when a lovely maiden is all alone and 
primitive manhood is roaming about, but 
I know exactly what everyone of us hoped. 
The “creature” always longs secretly to 
be a heroine in such circumstances. I 
believe she has vague imaginings that 
she could hold her assailants at bay with 
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Miss Mayne has 
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the paraffin reading lamp in my study 
and eventually when she was at last over- 
powered manage to melt her aggressors 
by the pathetic “frailty of her “ fair young 
beauty.” In fact, she says that’ she likes 
dearly to be left alone at night to face 
some imaginary foe"; but then, ‘as I pointed 
out to her, ‘it’s very easy to be valiant 
when one is on the telephone and the 
fire station is round the corner.’ 
hen ‘the ruffians onreee s¢ Phillip 
Jordan’s cabin in southern Arizona ”’ 
and found Ruth all alone and unprotected 
you could have heard the proverbial pin 
drop—we hoped the silence arose from 
pity. The scene is a most 
exciting one, and the fight 
as to which of the three 
men should be the privi- 
leged “first”? made one’s 
very blood run _ cold. 
However, suspension was 
slackened a little when the 
youngest, handsomest, and 
most muscular among them 
offered to save the cirl from 
her fate if she would go 
away with him that night 
to be married to him he- 
fore the dawn. You can 
imagine what a flutter such 
a proposal would cause 
any young lady ; but Ruth, 
choosing between two evils 
took the lesser, with the 
result that she packed up a 
few necessaries, left a note 
bidding her family good- 
bye, and was carried out of 
the house by her abductor. 
Yet considering that she 
had always been longing 
for something “primitive 
and wild” in the way of a 
“man it was rather curious 
to understand why she 
made such a fuss when 
one of them came along. 
Perhaps it was this very 
primitiveness which upset 
her so much as, indeed, no 
self-respecting girl likes to 
be married without even the 
veriest shred of a trousseau. 


owever, the second act 
finds us ‘‘in front of 
Stephen Ghent’s house on 
a plateau in the Cordillera 
Mountains,” and although 
the residence is cramped 
the plans of a new and 
palatial mansion lay spread 
out upon the table, and 
there is every prospect of 
Mrs. Ghent being able ir 
the near future to entertain largely—not. 
however, that the view of the plateau 
in the Cordillera Mountaius struck us as 
being the ideal retreat for a pleasant 
week-end, but that is by the way. The 
important fact is that Mrs. Ghent would 
have nothing to do with the proposals at 
all; in fact, she would have nothing 
whatever to do with her husband. 
z Ea 
{ter this the diane begins to drag 
somewhat, The hero starts by being 
one of those bold, bad men who are “an 
angel at heart.’ The lady cannot see, 
however, that marriage with herself has 
conduced to his reform. Az last, quite 
suddenly, she as it were sees daylight, 
and. all ends happily—and_ continues. so 
we suppose for ever and ever afterwards. 


Bassano, 
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A FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA AT A WEDDING. 


MR. AND MRS. KENNERLEY RUMFORD (MISS CLARA BUTT) 


Who were present on the occasion of the marriage of Miss Ethel Hook (whose portrait is inset), the sister of Mrs. Kennerley Rumford, to Mr. Hastings 
Wilson. Many leading lights in the musical world were present at the wedding and reception ; the latter was held in the charming grounds of 
Compton Lodge, South Hampstead 
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THE PARE BER 


WITH SILENT FRIENDS. 


A pede Novel. 


John Maxwell Senhouse, was 
“thirty and had travelled ‘much 
without 
losing his zest for adventure.” 


of the habitable globe “ 


In his ways and words he betrayed 
himself very nearly primitive man— 
“primitive man, let us say, who has 
learnt the comfort of washing himself, 
and has got so far into civilisation 
as to be able to criticise those who 
don’t wash.” He never lived in 
houses or dined in evening dress; on 


the contrary he delighted to wander 
about the world in an old cart with 
an old brown horse to lead it, passing 


his days in dreaming and painting 
exquisite little things in the style of 
Corot. 
and interesting man this hero of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s new book, “ Open 
Country”? (Macmillan), and 
Sansie Percival, the girl he loved, 
with her large 
“ blue-grey whites, black-ringed iris, 
large and palpitating pupils, 
their deep and serious gaze.” 


t a % 


Charm and Unconventionality. 


abs he fi 


as unconventional as it was 
romantic. The man was painting 


the quiet beauty of a forest glade 


when she burst upon his solitude. 
“She had no hat on and was bare- 
footed. Intent upon her thoughts she 
gazed deeply into the dark water, 
holding her skirts up out-of the wet. 
- . . She made a_ charmingly 
graceful, slim figure, herself so palely 


coloured, in that woodscape of low tones.” 
intently he was suddenly 
surprised out of his reverie by the startling 
notion that, thinking herself unseen, 
was going to take off her garments there 
and then and wade into the silent pool. 


W atching her 


“She deliberately pulled her clothes 
up above her knees and took a step 
into the pond. The quick bubbles 
foamed about her leg and broke in 
yellow foam on the water. De- 
scending from his perch he ran 
through the glade to prevent her. 
‘I beg pardon,’ said he, ‘but pray 
don’t go in much deeper. I know 
that pool well. It’s fathomless in 
mud.’ "> Such was their first meet- 
ing, and such was the commence- 
ment of a friendship that was as 
charming as on both sides it was 
noble and sincere. 


it 


Charming Letters. 
hen followed 
some of the 


between them 
most delightful 
letters imaginable. ‘The  indis- 
putable fact,” he wrote to her from 
his world in the country to hers in 
London, ‘that every man must 
make God in his own image assures 
me that every man also makes Him 
aright. Every man is honest and 
every woman good when in ious 
and you can’t “make a god unless 
you love him first. W hen you are 
in love, Sansie, as] hope you will 
be some diy, all the loveliest things 
you ever dreamed of or have distilled 
out of the million things you have 
come up against will vo into what 
you love. For you won't love a 
man so much as the image you 
make out of him and yoursell, and 
so surely as you have made your 
god so surely you will make your 
lover.” 


But he is the most delightful 


so is 
and lovely eyes— 


and 


irst meeting of these two was 


The Inevitable Triangle. 

Bt alas for the writer of these letters. 
Another lover appears upon the 

scene. ‘‘He was a wholesome-looking, 


confident, and clean-cut man of five feet 


JANE AUSTEN 


From the picture reproduced from Mr. W. H. Helm’s 
charming book, ‘‘Jane Austen and her Country-house 
Comedy” (Nash) 


ten or thereabout with healthy bright 
blue eyes and the bronzed cheeks of a 
soldier.” It was sad lor Senhouse because 
he loved Sansie with all the depth and 
greatness of his soul. It was sad, too, 
for Sansie because Neville Ingram had 


she 


Hoppe 


MR. JEROME K. JEROME 


The famous American humorist, whose book, ‘‘ Three Men in a 
Boat,” brought him such universal popularity and whose semi- 
religious play, ‘‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back,’’ made 
such a sensation. Mr. Jerome K, Jerome’s latest book, ‘‘ They 
and |,”’ was published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co, yesterday 
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By 


already 
civilised countries is an impossible situa- 
tion, even when, as in this instance, the 
wile had left her husband years ago and 
was leading a dissipated life in Sicily. 
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IR. 


a wile living. 


IAing. 


Such a thing in 


But 
Sansie loved him nevertheless, partly 
because she pitied him and _ partly 
because her feminine intuition told 
her that without her love his lile 
might become a failure, that he might 
even degenerate intoa man of wicked- 
nessand vice. Yet for some long time 
she resisted her growing passion with 
all her strength until one day ina fit 
of overpowering love he took her in 
his arms and devoured her upturned 
face with kisses. 
cy % it 

The Surprised Lovers. 
U olertunately just at that moment 

Mrs. Tompsett-King, ‘tallest, 
boldest, deepest-bosomed of the Per- 
civals,” was admitted at the front door 
and entered the drawing-room and 
found them one figure. ‘ Their lips 
were locked ; she was s ghing her soul 
away upon his breast.” Then, indeed, 
the fat was in the fire with a venge- 
ance. Sansie’s family and Iriends (lo 
their upmost to bring before her the 
enormity of her social and moral 
crime. But Sansie, bred and edu- 
cated on the freedom of Senhouse’s 
philosophy as expounded in lis letters 
to her, refuses to give her lover up 
and clings obstinately to him in spite 
of every thing. “ He needs me,” is her 
cry, and how can she deny him what 
he needs? Their love will triumph 
overall. Itis not right that he should 


suffer all lus life for an infatuation years 
ago. 
be utterly heartless and without worth, 
and why should she, Sansie, not help to 
make it up to him? 
be sacrificed and hers as well for an in- 


His wife had shown herself to 


Why should lis life 


justice? It is the cry of a human 
woman trying to justify her love ; 
it is a cry that has been uttered 
again and again; it 1s a cry, too, 
that all the reason and the inevi- 
tal le social execration that follows 
will never succeed in stifling. 

# 
A Leap in the Dark. 


oon afterwards, continuing his 
wandering life, Senhouse ree 
ceives a letter from Sansie addressed 
from the house of her lover. It tells 
him what she has done. “She had 
made her great leap in the dark.” 
That truth pealed in his brain 
straight and hot from his heart. He 
could not find it in his heart ‘to 
blame her. ‘Blame her! What, 
for an act of divine compassion, for 
a swilt, unfaltering act of loye, 
sprung, as the love of God springs, 
from pure pity?” He wrote to her 
before dusk, “I wish you happy 
and believe that you will be so. 
You have been true to yourself; 
there’s no other way. Many have 
done as you, Sansie, but none, I 
believe, so simply, with such single- 
ness of heart. The gods, of whose 
company you are, keep you. Yes, 
you will be happy, my dear one, 
and I shall know it and rejoice. 
I’arewell.” No harm can ever really 

come to a good woman. 
i ae Ba 

The End. 

nd so ends one of the most 
beautiful books we have read 
for many a long day. ‘There is 
(Continued on p. 348) 
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A SPLENDID MELODRAMA AT THE GLOBE. 


MR. C. W. SOMERSET AND MR. CYRIL HARCOURT IN ‘‘MADAME X” 


‘‘Madame X,” well translated and superbly acted, is likely to prove one of the great sensations of the 

season. Miss Lena Ashwell has certainly done nothing better since she first startled the town in 

‘Mrs. Dane’s Defence.’ Her pertormance can only be described as ‘‘great,’’ and as such it has been 

acclaimed by all who have seen it. M. Alexandre Bisson’s powerful melodrama was first produced in 

Paris at the Porte St. Martin with Madame Jane Hading as the mysterious and unfortunate Femme X. Both 
actress and play proved immensely successful 


Foulsham & Lanfied 


MISS LENA ASHWELL AS MADAME X AND HER LOVER, LAROQUE (MR. C. HALLARD) 


Driven by her husband from her home and child on account of a moment of mad passion years before, the wife sinks from bad to worse and at last 
She is brought back to France by a man who has picked her up at Buenos Ayres, and he, hearing of her past life, seeks to 
In a fit of terror lest her son should hear of her disgrace she shoots her lover dead 
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becomes a morphomaniac. 
blackmail her husband and child. 
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charm on every page, and a great deal to 
think and ponder over when other works 
of fiction are laid aside and forgotten. Its 
unconventional philosophy alone makes it 
well worth reading, but there are other 
things besides that—novelty of treatment, 
wit, beauty of description, and charm of 
detail. Ina word, “ Open Country ” is one 
of the most truly interesting and delightful 
books imaginable. Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
has certainly never given us anything better. 
It isa book to read againandagain. ‘The 
present season is not likely to give us any- 
thing better. 

% o 
Thoughts from ‘‘ Open Country.” 
if [2 have a thing cannot be blissful, but 


to have hadit may be, and to be 
about to have it 


played, with the result that he probably 
purchases in the end a cheap reprint of a 
work whose value has already been proved 
and attested. 


# 


Fairly Amusing. 
uch thoughts were forcibly brought 
home to me when | picked up Mr. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady’s new _ novel, 
“The Adventures of Lady Susan” (Green- 
ing). It. is quite a readable book and 
will be found faintly amusing if one has 
little or nothing better to do, but of any 
literary or imaginative value it contains 
not a particle. ‘The story takes place at 


the time when the war between England 
and the United States had already been 
terminated. 


The hero is one Robert 


exquisite joy.” 
“The man who 
is content has done 
growing, and will 
immediately begin 
to rot like a bulb 


unless you start 
him growing 


afresh.” 

“Have nothing, 
and you're thrown 
back on what is in- 
side you. ‘That’s 
your own and all 
that’s worth 
having.” 

“Tvery man 
must seek his salva- 
tion his own way.” 

“Salvation in 


this world is the 
power of using 
every faculty we 


have to the full.” 

“ The only really 
good morality com- 
mon to all people 
consists in being 
true to yourself.” 

“All religions 
are true and each 
religion false.” 

“One can’t hurt 
another soul with- 
out hurting one’s 
own.” 

“ We like luxury 
so much ‘that we 
are content to be 
bound hand and 
foot by it.” 


SF life of 


i i 
Novels and their 
Price. 

here are certain 

novels which, 
published at tlhe 
price of six shillings, are likely to make 
the purchaser of them regret, when: he has 
finished them, at least four shillings of 
that amount. He would probably be 
quite satisfied to pay one or even two 
shillings for them, but any larger sum 
would strike him forcibly as so much 
unnecessary waste. Books of little or no 
literary value, art, or originality should be 
priced as such and not hob-nob in the 
same category with others of inestimably 
greater worth. To amuse the reader or 
to wile away, not altogether unpleasantly, 
a long railway journey or a long lazy, 
summer afternoon is no mean ideal for 
any work of fiction; but.to be forced to 
pay so large a price for so small a blessing 
makes the prospective reader pause before 
that bookstall where its charms are dis- 


A POLISH VIEW OF THE BRITISH BUDGET 


‘‘Why does not the Liberal Government in London: take a lesson from the fate of von Bulow in 

Germany?” asks the Warsaw political newspaper, ‘‘ Mucha.” 

taxpayers to the limit so that the screw broke and recoiled on his own head. John Bull looked on 
and laughed. Now it looks like being the German’s turn to laugh at the British Government” 


Mornington, Earl of. Aldenford, “an 
English nobleman.” ; the heroine jis Miss 
Susan Hubbell, “the orphan daughter of 
a wealthy American shipmaster.’”” No 
two lovers, we are informed, ever-had “‘a 
more stormy and violent experience before 
they. became twain,’ but we cannot 
dilate upon the facts. because we were 
not given them. It is what happens alter 
the “forging of the hymeneal bond” that 
here concerns us, and we:may as well 
explain at once that the lady is wilful, 
fascinating, and defiant, and her lord and 
master full of jealous suspicions and over- 
bearing attitudes.. The result is that the 
fair American, Countess of Aldenford, 
leaves her husband in the dead of night 
and takes the gentleman whom he had 
supposed her to have been flirting with 
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‘Bulow screwed the landowners and 


as the driver of her coach. Happily, 
however, she takes with her ‘“ Mistress 
Deborah” also, and the rest of the book 
is given over to the descriptions of how 
my Lord Aldenford tracks down his erring 
spouse, only to find out at the end that 
she is entirely innocent and that he 
himself las been most to blame. The 
curtain comes down on reconciliation and 
kisses, and both of them alone ‘in the 
haven where each fain would be, husband 
and wife, locked in each other’s arms.” 
It is all quite harmless, moderately 
amusing, and rather futile; still, at the 
price of a shilling we could recommend it. 
2 ae ao 
A Royal Romance of Long Ago. 
is A[ee my King [Ever Faithful” (Nash) is 
a vivid description of the famous 
love story of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and 
George IV. written 
by that well-known 
authority on the 
subject, Mr. George 
David Gilbert. Few 
royal romances of 
recent times have 
attracted a greater 
amount of public 
interest than the 
one in question, and 
few certainly are 
more — surrounded 
with contradictions 
and mystery. 
Nevertheless, Mr. 
Gilbert has pictured 
from the mass of 
evidence at his dis- 
posal a wonderfully 
interesting and 


pathetic narrative 
and one which is 
sure to find innu- 


merable readers. A 
few years ago this 
same author pub- 
lished, under the 
title ofa ln =the 
Shadow of the Pur- 
ple,’ a romance 
dealing with the 
the same 
unfortunate lady. 
The present volume, 
however, is a more 
elaborate and sclio- 
larly achievement 
and one which sets 
all facts of the case 
which are at present 
known in a most 
fascinating and in- 
teresting guise de- 
serving of being 
read. 
Some New Books. ®, 

HE ApveNTURES “oF A Pretty WomaAN. 

By Vlorence Warden. (Stanley Paul.) 

Tue Kry or tHe Unknown. By Rosa 
N. Carey. (Macmillan.) 

Tur ApventurEs oF Lapy Susan. By 
Cyrus T. Brady. (Greening.) 

REBIRTH. By Rathmell 
(Greening.) 

Tue Rose or Daupuiny. 
Stevenson. (Stanley Paul.) 

Tue ScanpaLtous Mr. Watpo. By 
Ralph Stevens. (Heinemann.) 

Cricket Herron. By Irving Bacheller. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

THE SECRET OF 


Wilson. 


3y Philip L. 


THE SarGasso. By 
Robert M. Macdonald. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Trss- or Irnaca. By Grace Miller 
White. (Mills and Boon.) 
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A LITTLE MISTAKE. By Geo. Belcher. 


a 
ee pes os 


ae 


Sree CRO R Foe eres TOO re EH 


Customer: Do you keep stationery ? 
Commissionaire (new to the business): No, mum; we keep shifting about 
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Our Open Letter. 


ADAME,—In writing to you I feel 

that with certain dillerences I 

am sending a letter to the same 

type of woman as Lady Con- 

stance Stewart-Richardson, for although 

you have at present no rank yet you come 

from a great family. Sport is your ruling 

passion, and like Lady Constance you 

have a good headpiece and any amount 

of pluck, daring, and originality, and you 

are both intensely Scotch, which is another 

marked point of resemblance; also in 

spite of the outdoor craze you both dress 

well, and as far as one knows 
are both happily married. 

Well now your history shall 
be told up to the present period. 
Sad to say your father and 
mother are dead, and later on 
in my letter I shall have much 
to say about them, for they each 
had a unique and most interest- 
ing personality. Your father 
was the late Lord Granville 
Gordon, brother and _heir-pre- 
sumptive to Lord Huntly, who 
is the premier marquis of Scot- 
land, and your mother was a 
Miss Roe of “Dublin, so you have 
both Scotch and Irish ‘blood in 
your veins, and it is an accepted 
fact that a mixed parentage 
makes both for beauty and 
brilliance. By the way, your 
uncommon name, Armyne, was 
the second name of your dead 
father. Your early years were 
lived in London, for Lord Gran- 
ville was in the City and your 
mother as we shall see later on 
was in business. One fancies 
that in those days you and your 
brother must have had rather a 
quiet time, but the Scotch note 
was struck even then, for an old 
neighbour of yours tells me that 
she used to see you and him 
going about in plaids and kilts 
in the strictest of Highland 


costume. 
Then comes rather a sad 
history. “Your poor mother died and your 


father remarried, and quite recent memo- 
ries will recall a series of somewhat un- 
fortunate events, and not long after your 
father died—I think at sea—and you were 
more or less left to your own resources. 
However, you have a good number of 
relatives, most of whom are in high posi- 
tions. Your aunts include Lady Lonsdale, 
Lady Ancaster, Lady Harlech, and Lady 
Elena Wickham, so no doubt they were 
useful under these circumstances. 

Marriage, however, soon came to you, 
and you were an April bride of 1go8. 
You took as your husband Mr. Lionel 
Faudel-Phillips, second son of Sir George 
Faudel-Phillips, who is noted in the worlds 
of commerce and enterprise. Lady Faudel- 
Phillips was a Lawson and is a sister of 
Lord Burnham. Your husband’s sister, 
once Miss Stella Faudel-Phillips, is now 
Mrs. Charles Tufton and a daughter-in-law 
of Lord and Lady Hothfield; but the case 
of women marrying Jewish husbands is 
still exceptional. Lady Michelham was a 
Miss Bradshaw of Devonshire, and Mrs. 
Henry Oppenheim is a distant relation of 
Lord Dunboyne. 

Now I must have a word to say as to 
your standing as a sportswoman, for in 
this you are second to none and take front 
rank in almost every sort of outdoor game 


eI 
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No. LXXITI.—_Mrs. Lionel Faudel-Phillips. 


and amusement. You are a_ splendid 
horsewoman, ride well to hounds, and 
have hunted with no fewer than eleven 
different packs, among others the Quorn 
and the Fitzwilliam. Then you have 
made a record in walking and bicycling ; 
you once walked from Hertford to Lon- 
don, a distance of twenty-five miles, in 
six hours, and you did 195 miles on your 
bicycle in three days at the average rate 
of sixty-five miles a day. Then you are 
a keen golfer and go in strong for golf 
and curling : this latter we know iS a 


MRS. LIONEL FAUDEL-PHILLIPS 


And two of her champion chows, Red Monarch and Papoose 


Scotch sport, and Lady Moncrieffe, another 
typical Highlander, has also become an 
expert at curling. Then you swim well, 
and once won the 50-yd. race at the 
Bath Club. And you do Highland dances, 
are of course an expert reel-dancer, and 
have been known to perform the little- 
known sword dance of Scotland; in fact, 
there is only one word for it—you are an 
all-round good sportswoman. 

Then you are reckoned the greatest 
authority on chow dogs in England and 
have inherited the traditions of a famous 
kennel established by your grandmother, 
the Dowager Lady Huntly. These dogs 
were brought from China about thirty 
years ago by a former Lord Lonsdale, and 
their clescendants have produced many 
valuable specimens; in fact, the story is 
much the same as that of Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox’s Pekinese spaniels, the 
forebears of which were brought years ago 
from the Summer Palace at Pekin by a 
dead-and-gone Duke of Richmond. 

Before I end up I want to pay a due 
iribute to the memory of your parents, the 
late Lord and Lady Granville Gordon. 
He was a typical “ gay Gordon,” hand- 
some and reckless like most of his race but 
with a good heart and a brain mucli above 
the average. He wrote and travelled and 
was a keen all-round sportsman. He ex- 
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plored distant parts, shot big game in the 
Rockies, and brought out a book on his 
experiences; he also wrote novels, one of 
which, called “ Warned Off ’’—as its name 
shows, a tale of the turf—had a [fair 
share of success. Then in the world of 
sport his name will be remembered as 
having been one of the first, if not quite the 
first, member of the nobility to lay against 
horses, and also, when golf was new to 
England, he foretold the success of the 
game which, as we know, is now one of 
the crazes of the period. 

Your mother, the late Lady 
Granville Gordon, was a charm- 
ing and beautiful creature and 
should go down to fame as the 
pioneer of an industrial de- 
velopment, for she it was who 
first started the idea of the 
society woman in business. At 
the time of her marriage she 
was reckoned as rich—in fact, 
as one of our great heiresses. 
But her money took flight, and 
she had not long been the wile 
of a handsome younger son 
before she began to look about 
for a means of increasing her 
income. She had perfect taste 
in dress with a special turn for 
hat-trimming. So she decided 
to set up as a milliner and took 
a shop in Park Street, Grosvenor 


Square. 

As a nom de guerre she 
chose the name of “ Lierre,”’ 
which means ivy, and is the 


badge of the Huntly family. 
And she put her pretty shoulder 
to the wheel, stayed in her shop, 
and worked at her business. 
And this meant some social self- 
denial as a rigid rule—which 
is still in force—precludes any 
woman in retail trade, however 
high her rank, from attendance 
at Court or at Court entertain- 
ments. But her pluck was re- 
warded, for her business pro- 
spered and she made a cheery 
home for her husband and children, Her 
death, which was sad and sudden, took 
place in 1900, 

Your Jate mother’s start in trade took 
place many years ago, and since then 
she has had countless imitators. Not 
long after Mrs. Maxwell Heron, wife of 
a well-known Scotch laird, joined the 
famous dressmaking business of the one- 


fal 


time Madame Elise in Regent Street. She 
called herself ‘Madame Rita,’ and for a 


time prospered amazingly. Then in more 
recent years Mrs. Jack Cumming, who was 
a De la Rue, tried the experiment in 
Dover Street. She took the name of 
*“Machinka,” the Russian for her own 
name, Mary, and made for a while a 
record success. A pretty Englishwoman, 
Countess Fabbricotti, as she had married 
an Italian, also went into the millinery 
business, but she has now remarried and 
left London. And Mrs. “‘ Bertie’? Dormer, 
cousin to Lord Dormer, trades as. 
‘“Olivette,” and Lady Rachel Byng, a 
daughter o! Lord Strafford, has, or had, 
much the same sort of business. Your 
brother, Mr. Douglas Gordon, is now heir- 
presumptive to his uncle, Lord Huntly.— 
I remain, madame, your sincere admirer, 
CANDIDA. 
tt at i 
NEXT WEEK, VISCOUNTESS MAITLAND. 
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Will Owen. 


By 


THe POINT OF VIEW 


Do you know, sir, that wretched ball might have killed me? 


D’you suppose | wanted to come out here? 


The Professor (who has had a narrow escape) 


Foozle: Confound you, sir]! 


I'm playing a medal round 


C2 
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REPUTED QUARTS @ DISPUTED GALLONS 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


HAVE often found it edifying to turn 
from the questions and crises which 
occupy the attention of most men 
in Parliament and to ponder over 

matters which they dismiss as of small 
moment. In accordance with this estim- 
able custom I was attracted the other day 
by this question addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : — 

Whether in view of the fact that there is 

no standard reputed quart measure, and the 
quantity sold as a reputed quart is not in- 
variably the same, he will say what variation 
under the Finance Bill will be permitted 
in the quantity of spirits contained in a 
quarter of a reputed quart bottle. 
Let not the reader dismiss this as a 
frivolous riddle or conundrum, for it 
is nothing of the sort—it relates to 
a definite matter of urgent public 
importance. 


% cc) ci 


What is a Quart? 


ome may feel inclined to answer 
this question rather superciliously 

and to say that of course a quart is 
the fourth part of a gallon. But that 
puts back the inquiry only one step, 
for now I ask what is a gallon? And 
here I propose to dance round any 
self-confident reader who thinks he 
can answer the question and to swoop 
down on him with horse, foot, and 
artillery so that he may not only note 
what I have to say but may also 
believe and tremble. 


Ei 


A Dark History. 


he history of the gallon in this 
country abounds in unsettling 
revelations. Many committees have 
“sat on” the subject, but according 
to a recognised authority “there is a 
singular confusion in the reports of 
these committees.”” Possibly the con- 
fusion is not so very singular after all. 
If you and I, good reader, had been 
members of a committee inquiring 
into gallons, taking a necessary passing 
but thorough interest in quarts and 
pints, we might have become a little 
confused, or as Pepys used to say, 
* Very near foxed.”’ 


A Famous Case. 
A bout the year 1700 an information 

was triedin the Exchequeragainst 
one Barker for having imported more 
of Alicante wine than he had paid duty for. 
The law officers of the Crown proceeded 
on the assumption that the sealed gallon 
kept at the Guildhall, said to contain 
231 cubic inches, was ‘the standard. So 
long as one is able to believe in anything 
in this world, so long as faith lingers 
among mankind, one would have thought 
that the verdict of the Guildhall on the 
gallon might be accepted. The vessel 
was in keeping with the genius loci. 
And in any case, if a mistake were made 
it would be more likely for the Guildhall 
gallon to be too large rather than too 
small. Alas! this pleasant theory was 
upset. 

at te te 

A Shocking Revelation. 


The astute Barker had been importing 

wine by quite another measurement, 
by a gallon containing 282 cubic inches, 
and the authorities wanted him to pay 
duty on the difference between these two 
gallons. Before long, however, they were 
sorry they had spoken, for Barker revealed 


the fact that the law required the standard 
gallon to be kept at the Treasury, and 
the gallon there deposited contained 
282 cubic inches. It was a horrible ex- 
posure, for not only did Barker win his 
case but it was discovered, contrary to the 
very nature of things, that the Treasury 
had more generous ideas than the Guild- 
hall in regard to gallons. 
5 Anne, on, 27. 
he wise men of Parliament immediately 
set to work and in the filth year of 


A SNAPSHOT OF THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE 


Who is an enthusiastic racegoer, taken at a recent 
north-country meeting 


the glorious reign of Queen Anne (since 
deceased) it was resolved that the Guild- 
hall gallon of 231 cubic inches should be 
the standard—a mean policy, as I think, 
but it is too late to reopen the case to-day. 
It may be supposed that the trouble was 
over now, for there was a gallon measure 
at the Guildhall regarded by all the world 
as containing 231 cubic inches, and the 
Government had decided that this mea- 
sure and none other should be the real, 
ultimate, true, and standard measure. 


Shocking Revelation No. 2. 


[* happens, however, that in 1758 some 

prying sceptical fellows had that 
Guildhall gallon measure out to subject it 
to a close and scientific scrutiny. Result, 
it contained only 224 cubic inches and not 
231. This was appalling. The honest 
citizens saw their gallon shrinking visibly 
and they might well have feared that if 
this process were to continue the measure 
which once contained a noble quantity 
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would become a skimpy affair holding a 
miserable drop or two. 


co tt tt 


A Cunning Lawyer. 
An now I come to a yery dark piece 
of business. ‘The astute authorities, 
especially the customs people, resolved 
that “for several reasons it is convenient 
to continue the former supposed content 
of 231 cubic inches.” In other words they 
said, “Let us pretend that 224 are equal 
to 231,” a monstrous proposition in regard 
to anything, but peculiarly atrocious 
when applied to something so funda- 
mental and almost sacred asa gallon. 
The Attorney-General was appealed 
to and he had the hardihood to give 
this barefaced advice: ‘Il the present 
usage be departed from I know not 
where we shall be because resort 
cannot be had to the Exchequer for 
a standard to which almost all the 
statutes refer, for there is none there 
but what the King will be vastly a 
loser by.” The infamy of this decision 
is so obvious that comment is needless. 
at at te 
Hopeless Confusion. 


have not even now exhausted the 
hopeless con.usion which used to 
exist on this subject. ‘The learned 
authority from whom I have been 
quoting says that the rude forefathers 
of all kinds of nations have been 
liable to the failings which result 
from human frailty, and he offers that 
mild remark as accounting for this 
perplexing state of affairs :— 

There was at one time a gallon of 282 
cubic inches in the Exchequer as a stan- 
dard ; there was one of 272} cubic inches 
in common use; there was also one of 
231 cubic inches in common use; and 


there was one of 224 cubic inches in the 
Guildhall. 


Our rude forefathers might well in 
such circumstances exclaim, ‘‘ How 


do we stand?” assuming that they 
could stand at all. 
& 

A Wise Divine. 
[2 the midst of all this melancholy 

confusion I came across one bright 
incident. The Rev. William Ought- 
red, a wise divine and “‘the prince of 
mathematicians ” in his day, yee 
a difference between a wine and a 
ale gallon by this sound aieeEeHOL: 
“that because of the frothing ‘of the ale 
or beer, the quantity becometh lesse, and 
therefore such liquors as do not so yield 
froth, as wine, oyle, and the like, should 
in reason have a lesser measure.” Ilere 
indeed is good sense, and I am pleased 
to know that the reverend gentleman 
was sprightly and active, amusing him- 
self with archery at the age of eighty. 
He was not the first distinguished mathe- 
matician who could draw the long bow, 
and he died an ideal death, for he is said 
to have passed away in an ecstasy of joy 
on geSeOe of the restoration of Charles II. 


How do we Stand New? 


I assume that there is some defimte 

measure recognised as a gallon now, 
but I am by no means sure. Moreover, 
Wycliffe regarded the word, gallon, or 
“galoun,” as meaning a pitcher of any 
capacity whatever. In those circumstances 
members of Parliament may well quarrel 
as to “the quantity of spirits contained 
in a quarter of a reputed quart bottle.” 
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A. SPORTING CHANCE. By H. M. Bateman. 


“SHAVING (2? J 
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“Here, | say! Be a bit more careful with that razor; that’s the second time you’ve cut me” 
“Well, well, so it is; but there! 1 always deduct a ha’penny for every cut. Why it’s nothing for a man to go out of here 
having won fourpence off me” 


THES PAGER: 


Society 


E live in a democratic age, and 
it is a sign of the times that 
the upper classes use their 
hands as well as brains to 

make money and to find amusement. 
Many well-known men are now experts 
at various. handicrafts and have learnt 
to interest themselves in mechanics and 
mechanical inventions. Then women are 
said to learn the value of time and the 
value of money in the process of evolution 
from the harem to the ballot box. And 
there is no doubt that they turn to more 
manly pursuits and become adepts at arts 
and crafts as well as at their old-time 
pursuit of needlework. 

& # = 

Royalty as usual shows the way, and 

the Queen of Norway—our own 
Princess Maud-has tried ‘her 
hand at many useful arts, among 
others those of wood-carving and 
book-binding. At the former 
she is especially clever, and some 
of her men friends own pipes 
with grotesque heads which have 
been carved for them by this royal 
lady. The Princess Royal is not 
an actual worker, but she is 
artistic and designs well, and has 
designed some of the household 
articles and fitments in use at 
Mar Lodge, notably the grates, 
brass fireirons, and electric-light 
fixtures. Then the Prince of 
Wales is a clever carpenter, and 
can handle a plane or chisel in 
the deftest manner. The story 
goes that in a childish fit of tem- 
per he once put his foot through 
the panel of a door, but that 
later on conscience smote him, so 
he procured a bit of wood, cut 
and planed another panel, and 
promptly made good the mischief. 
And Prince Louis of Battenberg 
has a skilled expert’s knowledge 
of mechanics, and many of his 
inventions and improvements are 
now in daily use in the Royal 
Navy. Everyone may not know 
that the favourite drink of this 
sailor prince is beer, that he calls 
himself Lewis and not Looie, 
that though he speaks English 
perfectly yet in excited moments 
“ders” take the place of ‘ thes”’ 
in his vocabulary, and that his 
most frequent exclamation is 


‘Ach ane es 
ALE He peerage affords a long list of 
amateur workers. Among smart 
ladies who are clever craftswomen may 
be mentioned eee Minto, Lady Kenmare, 
Lady North, Lady Decies, Lady Cole- 
brooke, and the new Lady Amherst of Hack- 
ney. Several of these are adepts at wood- 
carving. Lady Minto does much of this 
natty work and often gives tables, cabinets, 
and bookshelves to her friends as Christ- 
mas or birthday presents. Lady Cole- 
brooke also carves in clever fashion, ani 
in old days had a rustic cottage fitted up 
as a workshop in the grounds at Abington, 
Lord Colebrooke’s place in Scotland. 
Lady Kenmare is another expert wood- 
carver, and in her zeal for this handicralt 
has founded the Killarney Furniture In- 
dustry, one of the most thriving of Irish 
home manufactures. Lady Decies has 
clever fingers and at one time invented 
some cunning puzzles and toy games 
which were accepted by leading firms and 
proved highly remunerative. Lady North 


Who is 


tt 


Artisans. 


does hammered brasswork and also much 
artistic carpentry. Lady Amherst f 
Hackney is a skilled bookbinder and Lady 
Henry Somerset does wonders in the way 
of modelling. Lady Gertrude Lawford, a 
niece of Lord Eglinton, turns well and 
produces delicate articles in ivory such as 
frames and candlesticks. 
tt te tt 

ord Mount Edgcumbe, who was a 
bridegroom for the second time at 
seventy-three, is extremely clever with his 
fingers and in former days _ invented 
puzzles and curious mechanical contriv- 
ances; also nothing pleases him better 
than to play with a box of bricks, and 
a year or so ago during an illness he 
built a big toy palace which he had 
lighted with electricity for the amusement 


LADY MINTO 


a clever craftswoman in wood, and has made many 


cabinets, and bookshelves for her friends 


of his many visitors. But in spite of this 
frivolous pastime Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
is one of the most cultured men in the 
peerage. And the Edgcumbes area lucky 
lot, for the destruction of some fine woods 
during repairs to the forts at Plymouth 
in 1788 is supposed to have led to the 
creation of an earldom for the third lord 
as a compensation. ‘This peer’s wile as 
it happens was so devoted to faro—the 
bridge of that period—that she shared 
with several other ladies the sobriquet of 
“ Pharaoh’s Daughters,’ and called forth 
the censures not of a popular preacher 
but of Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 
Lord Haueten and Lord busdonalti 
hold high place among our titled 
craftsmen. Lord Harrington is skilled at 
meclianics, does carpenter’s work, and has 
made many inventions. One of these is 
a motor mowing machine and another a 
dodge which enables a driver to open a 
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gate without getting down from his seat 

—a curious and clever contrivance. He, 
by the way, is like Lord Rosslyn ‘a peer 
of many parts,” only in quite another 


direction. He races, hunts, yachts, plays 
polo, gardens, and has written a work 
called « The Polo- -pony Stud Book.” Also 


he wears the long side- whiskers of the early- 
Victoria era. Writing of Lord Harring- 
ton recalls the fact that the late Prince 
Imperial was an adept at various handi- 
crafts, and when staying as a guest at 
Elvaston Castle made some quaint 
wooden figures in the workshop on the 
estate which are to this day carefully 
preserved. Lord Dundonald comes of a 
family of inventors and is himself a 
skilled workman and a practical scientist. 
Among much else he thought out a plan 
for giving a pure watcr supply 
to soldiers on the march, and also 
invented a useful article called 
an ‘“Instra” for keeping the 
hands warm in cold weather. By 
the way, he has a treasure he 
greatly values in a lock of Napo- 
leon’s hair, given to his grand- 
father, Captain Cochrane of the 
Orontes, at St. Helena in 1817. 
When the fallen hero handed it 
to the British sailor he said, 
“This is all your country has 
left me to give.” 
oo it a 
ord Albemarle models in 
bronze and did a_ clever 
bronze statue of a drummer boy, 
“The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft,” alter a poem by Rudyard 
Kipling. He has also built boats 
for himself and has many theories 
on their construction. And we 
have a marquis boat-builder in 
the person of Lord Ailsa, who 
has a private ship-building yard 
at Troon, where he has turned 
out yachts and other vessels. 
Then an Irish peer, Lord Mus- 
kerry, has his own forge, where 
he works in metals with the skill 
and energy ofablacksmith. And 
Lord Tollemache shows a turn 
for electrical science and for 
engineering, and has his own 
workshop at Peckforton Castle. 
But the most famous example 


Langfer of all among peers is that of 
Lord Wemyss, who at past ninety 
tables, is a noted sculptor and a first- 


rate mechanician. In fact, he 
is quite practical, and not long 
ago effected the repairs on his own 


motor car. And there are several clever 
turners in the peerage and _ baronetage. 
Lord Harrington turns well, and so does 
Lord Craven, who does daintily fine 
work in ivory, and in 1905 carried off a 
prize for a pair of ivory candelabra at the 
Turners’ ConReay s exhibition. 
[sor Aciee: eldest son of ord Meath, 
‘ould easily have made his way as 
an engineer or mechanical artist. He 
used to build his own boats, and when 
very young made an ingenious clock, 
which stands in the clock tower at Kil- 
ruddery, that by clever electrical con- 
trivances regulates all the other clocks in 
the neighbourhood. Then Lord Grimston 
when a mcre boy plainly showed his taste 
for mechanical engineering. He has turned 
his mind to the motor trade and is au fait 
with every new invention and improve- 
ment. He is Lord Verulam’s only son 
and will soon be a bridegroom. 
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THe CONQUEST OF RUSSIA 


By “La Cavalieri®? im a Classical Greek Play, °‘ Helas.” 


MADAME LINA CAVALIERI IN THE NEW GREEK PLAY, ‘ HELAS” 


TWO BEAUTIFUL POSES OF THE CELEBRATED OPERATIC STAR 


The dramatic sensation of the year in Russia has been a classical Greek play entitled ‘‘Helas,” in which the beautiful actress, Lina Cavalieri, takes the 
part of a dancing girl who poses in living statuary. St. Petersburg is reported to have gone mad over the performance of Madame Cavalieri, of whom 
a set of new and exclusive portraits is reproduced above 
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THE SHADOW OF THE PREGNANT POLITIC 


Famous Advocates of and Dissenters from the Budget Round 


Schmid 


UNBIASSED DISSENT UNBIASSED ASSENT THE AUTHOR 
Lord Rosebery, whose antagonism as explained in his recent Sir Edward Grey, whose support has probably secured many Mr. Lloyd George, whose fervid eloquence / 
speech at Glasgow is expected to strongly influence waverers adherents of the non-party class to which Lord Rosebery appealed has brought staunch supporters and a 
against the Budget in his famous speech raised bitter foes 
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AL BATTLE IN MODERN HISTORY IS OVER US 
vihich the Fateful Election will be Fought in (?) Next. 


THE OPPOSITION THE FCSTER-FATHER THE ALTERNATIVE 


Arthur Balfour, who made aremark- Mr. Asquith, who in an eloquent speech at Birmingham threw Tariff Reform as represented by one of its earliest and strongest 
strong speech against itandin favour down the gauntlet, boldly defying the Lords to throw out the supporters, Mr. Henry Chaplin, whose words carry great weight 
of Tariff Reform at Birmingham Budget in all agricultural districts 


THE TATLER 


SCENE.—Lady Bannock’s shooting box in 
Aberdeenshire. 


TIME.—September. 


CHARACTERS. 
Lapy Bannock, Hostess. ; 
Miss Mary McAnprew, | Spinsters of un- 
Miss GrizEL Harpaneg, § certain age. 
Sir ArcuipaLp Durr, | 
Cueviot Durr, { Bachelor brothers. 


(In the morning-voom after breakfast.) 
Mary McAnprew (anxiously) : Did you 
miss the post with that letter, Grizel? 
GrizEL Hatpane: I posted it at the 
pillar just before we left town yesterday. 
Mary: Then it must have reached 
Lady Bannock this morning. Suppose 


she never mentions it to anyone. Our 
shot will miss fire. 

GrizeL: She is certain to tell Sir 
Archibald. 


Mary: I am not at all sure it wasa 
good plan. 

GrizeL: My dear, when a man hangs 
about for months unable to decide whether 
he will ask a certain lady to marry lim, 
or another lady, or—— 

Mary (sharply): Another lady ! What 
other would he be likely to ask ? 

GRriZEL (evasively): One never knows. 
I heard a vague rumour about someone 
else. Or whether he will continue to re- 
main unmarried—as I was going to say 
when you interrupted me—it is time to 
give hima shock of some sort to bring him 
to a conclusion. I know Archie Duff's 
highly-strung, fastidious nature. When 
he hears from Lady Bannock—as he will 
—that she has had an anonymous letter 
about him he will be all on wires, and if 
he can be persuaded to think that some- 
one is compromised by it he will very 
probably sacrifice himself on the spur of 
the moment. 

Mary: Thanks. You are very com- 
plimentary. Commend me to one’s 
greatest friend if one wants to hear 
pleasant things. Why it should be a 
sacrifice for him to marry me I fail to 

GrizEL (impatiently): Oh, well, you 
know what I mean. Whatever effect the 
letter has you must not blame me. You 
asked me to help vou, and this seemed the 
only way. 

Mary: What did you say in the letter ? 

GrizeL: I hinted that Sir Archibald’s 
attentions to a young lady staying with 
Lady Bannock were seriously compro- 
mising to her and that if he was not free 
to set the matter right by proposing he 
should withdraw like an _ honourable 
man. 

Mary: Rather ambiguous. 
should have been more explicit. 

GrizeL: It was a very difficult letter 
to write ; anonymous letters alwaysare if 
you don’t want to risk being found out. 

Mary: After all, if you were found out 
you could say you did it in my interest 
because we were such close friends. 

GrizeL (dubiously): Yes. (Walks to 
the window and looks out.) 

Mary: I shall go back to the breakfast- 
room and see if Lady Bannock is there. 
(Goes out and shuts the door.) 


I think it 
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ort Story 


A RICOCHET 


By Beatrice _ Heron-Maxwell. 


Grizex (looking towards the door): My 
dear, what a fool you are. As if any 
woman's friendship can be counted on 
when there’s a man in the question. I 
have more right to marry Archie Duff than 
you have, for he has paid me greater 
attention. But because I am your dame 
de compagnie the idea has never occurred 
to you. Well, if Lady Bannock tells him 
of the anonymous letter he will think it 
refers to me—not to you, Mary, my dear— 
and, of course, if he proposes to me I shall 
accept him. That goes without saying. 
In any case it will end the affair satisfac- 
torily one way or the other. Tor me 
there is always Cheviot to fall back upon, 
and if Archie doesn’t marry Cheviot is his 
heir. 

(Lapy Bannock enters, followed by 
Mary and Sir ArcuHIBALD Durr.) 
Lapy Bannock: We can chat it over 

quietly in here. You have no objection 
to my telling Miss Haldane, Sir Archibald ? 

Str ArcuipaLp Durr ( very perturbed) : 
Not at all. I think it as well Miss 
Haldane should know of this — this 
unfortunate occurrence. 

Lapy Bannock (producing a letter): 
Sir Archibald is inclined to take a trifling 
matter too seriously. I have had this 
anonymous epistle from some officious and 
impertinent individual— probably a ser- 
vant—and I merely showed it to him 
before consigning it to the flames. The 
writer refers to the fact that he has been 
paying attention to a young lady guest 
of mine. Of course (smiling at MARY) we 
can guess who that is; but the suggestion 
that such attention is compromising to 
her is—— 

Mary (quickly): Is very painful to me, 
Lady Bannock. I think it would be best, 
if you do not mind, if I leave to-day. 

Sir ARCHIBALD (very distressed): Pray 
do not leave on my account, Miss Mary. 
The letter may possibly not refer to you, 
and—— 

Mary (haughtily): To whom else could 
it possibly refer? Are you in the habit 
of paying attention to all Lady Bannock’s 
guests ? 

Sir ARCHIBALD (more distressed): Not 
at all. I merely meant that 

Mary (bursting into tears): You have 
evidently some prior attachment as the 
letter implies, and in that case—— 

Sir ArcuHrIBALD (overwhelmed): Lady 
Bannock, may I ask for a few words in 
private with you? This scene is exceed- 
ingly painful to me. 

(Mary hurries to the door sovbing, 
followed reluctantly by GrizeL, who 
tries to catch Sir ARCHIBALD’s eye but 
fails.) 

Lapy Bannock: Dear Sir Archibald, 
the matter is very easily arranged. Mary 
McAndrew is evidently much attached to 
you, and if the attachment is mutual this 
letter cannot make any difference. Please 
let me destroy it and congratulate you. 

Str ArcuipaLp (taken aback): You 
think that Miss McAndrew is really 
attached — you feel that she is com- 
promised ? 

Lapy Bannock: There is no doubt 
about it; but when once your engage- 
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ment is given out all idle gossip will 
cease. I have always wanted to see Mary 
settled—she was my school friend as you 
know—and Iam sure you could not do 
better. 

Sir Arcurpatp: But I am _ hardly 
prepared. The fact is I had scarcely 
thought, about getting married at all, 
and it never occurred to me that the 
attentions I have paid to Miss Mary as 
the dauzhter of my old friend, McAndrew, 
could be construed in this way. Still, 
I should wish, of course, to do the right 
thing and 

Lapy Bannock: And I am sure you 
will be very happy. (Goes towards the 
door.) You must really let me send Mary ~ 
to you, Sir Archibald. I can’t have my 
pleasant little party spoilt. (Returns and 
takes his hand.) I wish you every happi- 
ness, and I am sure that you are doing the 
right and honourable thing. 

Sir ArcHIBALD (faintly): Thanks. You 
are very good. But—but it is as well not 
to be too precipitate. Perhaps 

Lapy Bannock (shaking a reproving 
finger at him): What a delightfully difh- 
dent person you are. You need not be 
nervous. I am sure she will say yes. 
Come to me for my blessing afterwards. 
(Goes out leaving Sir ARCHIBALD in a 
dejected attitude of indecision.) 

Mary (entering. bashfully): Lady Ban- 
nock has given me your message—Archie 
—and—and I have brought you my 
answer. 

Sir ArcuipaLtp: Ah, indeed. 
you will forgive me if—— 

Mary (sweetly): Of course you are 
forgiven. We will forget the letter and 
only remember (shyly) our great happiness. 

Sir ARCHIBALD (mechanically): Our 
great happiness ! 

Mary: My father will be so pleased. 

Str ARcHIBALD (gravely): You feel 
that—that your happiness is assured by 
this arrangement, Mary ? 

Mary: Of course. Do let us go and 
tell dear Lady Bannock and the others. 
It will be such a surprise to Grizel. 

Str ARcHIBALD (meditatively): Yes, I 
fancy it will. Suppose we keep it to 
ourselves for the present, Mary? Let us 
go for a walk in the plantation. 

(As they go out by the F'vench window 
GriZEL, entering, sees Mary take Sir 
ARCHIBALD’S arm.) 

GrizeL: Ah! I’mtoo late! I’ve played 
and lost, see. (To Curvior Durr, who is 
smoking on the verandah): Mr. Duff. 

Cuevior Durr (rising and coming to- 
wards her): Yes. 

GrizEL: Do you want to be told a 
secret about your brother? 

Cueviot: About o!ld Archie, eh? 
Well? 

GrizeEL: He is going to be married. 

Curvior: The deuce he is! I beg 
your pardon, but when one’s brother has 
been a bachelor for forty-five years one 
gets rather accustomed to the idea, don’t 
you know ? 

GrizeEL: How should you like me for 
your sister-in-law ? 

Curvior (formally): I 
charmed, of course. 


I trust 


should be 


(Concluded on p. ii) 
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Write for booklet 
“ Sketches from Stock,” 
post free. 


Our New 
Autumn 
Price Lists 
for Ladies’ 
and Gentle- 
men’sHats, 
Caps, &c., 
are now 
ready and 
will be sent 
post free 
on appli- 
cation. 


THE CURZON. 

Ladies and Gentlemen about to visit India are invited to inspect our Stock of 

Helmets for the Tr ropics. The above is an illustration of a Pith Helmet for 

Dress WY I covered with ares Felt; Navy Blue or Silver Grey 

Puggaree fitted as desired. Our Helmets are better finished, and have 
superior ventilation and trimming to the native made articles. 


COTTS 


1 Old Bonp St. PiccapittyW. CADILLy.W, 


*Onty -ADpRESS: 


152-150 - QUEEN VICTORIA: STREET 
LONDON L)-C: 
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A RICOCHET—continued. 


GrizeL: How unkind. I could have been— 
but I said no. 

Cuevior: Really ? 

GrizeL: You don’t seem to mind very much, 

Cueviot: Mind?) Why should I? 

GrizeL (bashfully): Im afraid you guess 
why I said no. 

Cuevior (looks inquiringly at her): By Jove! 
You don’t mean—you are not sacrificing your- 
self on account of —— 

GrizeL: Of courselam. I couldn’t possibly 
marry your brother. How could you have 
thought it of me, Cheviot ? 

Cueviot: Well—I—er—rather fancied, you 
know, that you had a penchant for my—— 

GrizeL (quickly): You were quite right. 
After all, am glad you have found it out. I 
shouldn’t have liked you to think that I was 
just flirting with you, Cheviot. 

Cuevior: Eh? Oh—no, of 


course. not. 


Well—well, I suppose if Archie is getting 
married [—— 

GrizeL: You must, of course. You have 
been such companions, you would miss him 


so. Only it will be very difficult for me to 
make up to you for Archie, but I will do my 
best. (Puts her hand on his shoulder.) 

Cueviot (after a moment's hesitation kissing 
her): Then I suppose that’s settled. 

GrizeL: You must never let Archie know 
that I told you I refused him or poor Mary 
either. 

CHEVIOT : 
Mary? 

GrizeL: Yes; I practically settled it. I 
knew she was so fond of him. 

Cuevior (blankly):. Awfully good of you. 
But do you know, I almost wish you hadn't. 
I’m not sure that Archie is a marrying man. 


You don’t mean to say it’s 


GrizeL: Hush! Here they come. 

(Mary and Sir ArcHIBALD enter from 
the garden.) 

Mary: Will you tell them, Archie, or shall 
I? 

GrizEL (calmly): We don’t want telling, 
we are both possessed of ordinary intelli- 
gence, though we admit it is the very last 
thing we should have thought of. (To Sir 
ARCHIBALD, sotto voce) [hope you feel very grate- 
ful to me. 

Sir ARcHIBALD (bewildered) : Grateful ? 

GrizeL: Why, yes; I really arranged it for 
you. You see lI did not want you to feel dis- 
appointed. 

Str Arcurpatp: [| don’t understand. 

GrizeL: No? Well, let me congratulate 
you on your future wife and on your future 
sister-in-law. 

Sir. ARCHIBALD: 
Who is she? 

(GrIZzEL curtseys to him.) 

Str Arcuipatp: You don’t mean to say 
that you and Cheviot—— 

GrizeL : Why not, since you and Mary—— 

Str ArcuispALp: Of course, of course, cer- 
tainly.. Why not? 

GrizeL (taking Mary's arm): I think we 
ought to let Lady Bannock know, don’t you, 
Mary ? 

(Grizet and Mary go off together.) 

Cueviot: Well, youare a dark horse, Archie, 
old man. 

Sir Arcutpatp: No darker than you. I 
was never so surprised in my life. 

Curviot: How on earth has 
about ? 

Sir ArcuiBaLp: I’m sure I don’t know. I 
thought we came up here to shoot. 


My future sister-in-law? 


it all come 


Curvior: Instead of which we seem to 
have got winged ourselves. I wish you had 
mentioned to me that Mary was the object 
of your—your choice if one may call it 


so. I had an idea that you—well—flirted a 
little with Grizel, and so—well, you see, old 
man, I thought I was quite safe in that 
quarter. 


Sir ARcHIBALD (laying his hand impressively 
on Curvior’s shoulder): I had better be honest 
with you, Cheviot. The fact is I had no idea 
of marrying either, and of the two I rather 
preferred Grizel to talk to. I wish we had never 
come up here at all. But I’m afraid its use- 
less regretting anything now, the thing’s 
done. 

Cuevior: No, it isn’t; it’s only just begun. 
Let us cut the Gordian knot by making a 


bolt. Get your gun, old man, and let’s go 
alter the little brown birds. There’s a post 
office nine miles across the moor. I'll send 
you a wire recalling us both to town. We'll 
time our arrival back here so that. there’s 


only just time to catch the train. That will 
obviate all necessity for farewell explanations, 
and as soon as we are safe in town we will 
write. 

Sir ARCHIBALD (wavering): But what could 
we write? 

Curvior (firmly): That we fear we have 
been too precipitate, and that calmer reflection 
las convinced us we could not make these 
ladies happy. It’s now or never, Archie. 
Will you make a bold bid for freedom with 
me or shall I go alone? (Marches across the 
lawn to the plantation.) 

Sir ARCHIBALD (pursuing him): Tl stick by 
you, old man, and the sooner we get out of 
the line of fire the better. 


PRAcTICAL JOKING AT THE POLE 
te 
COOK OR PEARY ? 


WHO DID THIS - 


. 


ge 


A solid leather 
cigarette case con- 
taining a sample 
of these famous 
Cigarettes will be 
sent to anyone 
enclosing a postal 
order (or stamps) 
for 1/6, and men- 
tioning this paper. 


ll 


PLA 
INCREASES THE FOOD 
VALUE ENORMOUSLY”? 


JO TIMES MORE NU 
THAN ORDINARY COLOA 
LICIO 


70% More Pauteid 
THAN ORDINARY OATS. 


Fwy 


OATS} 


Free From HUSK & FIBRE NM 
REQUIRE ONLY 4-MINUTES BOILING Fagg ool 
DELICIOUS 


DIGESTIBLE 
IN PATS. 6° 


Ni 


TRITIOUS Poxarca 


[pict Taace mI Rh 


‘PLASMON FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Mr. JAMES SUTHERLAND, a Big Game Hunter, writes from Lindi, 
German East Africa, Feb., 1908 :— 


‘*Your Plasmon and Cocoa have im 
I am daily marching or shooting.’’ 


Send for Free Copy of “DIET AND EXERCISE FOR TRAINING,” by C. B. Fry to 
PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B. 148), Farringdon Street, E.C. 


MARICH CIGARETTES 


The Standard of 
luxury in Smoking ; 
made from the purest 
Turkish Tobacco. 

Their exquisite 
qualities satisfy the 
most critical Tastes, 


proved my stamina and strength immensely, 


By Special Appointment 


to 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES 
and the late 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


+ 


Supplied to many of the 
leading Naval and Mili- 
tary Messes and Clubs. 


100 sent 
post free 
for 7/- 


—+——_ 


V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA), Dept. T, BILLITER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E£.C. 


R. A, & CO. 
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Budget 
Concession 


In the belief that the Government are about to 
make a big concession in regard to the increased 


Tobacco Duty, we have decided to reduce the price of 


Craven 


Mixture 
to the original price of 10/= per lb. 


In forestalling the probable reduction in duty we 
are risking a considerable loss, but it is our desire to 
give smokers the benefit of the decreased price at 
once, without waiting for the announcement by the 
Government. 


CARRERAS LID. 


In every good tobacco shop all over the 
It is 
packed in four sizes, in patent vacuumized tins. 


2 oz. 1/3, 4 0z. 2/6, 8 02. 5/=, 16 oz. 10/- 


Estd. 1788. 


world you will find Craven Mixture. 


West End Depot—7 Wardour Street, London, W. 


NOW READY. 


A SPECIAL CHEAP EDITION of the KING’S PRINTERS’ 


LARGE TYPE 


VARIORUM BIBLE. 


Bound in Rexine Morocco, yapp, round corners, red under gold edges, 

with the King’s Printers’ New Yapp fastening and Cut (or thumb) Index. 
Never before has the Large-type Variorum Bible been offered at such 
a iow figure. The Binding has been prepared to resist hard wear. 


PRICES. NET. 

The Variorum Reference Bible ee .. 10/- 
Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha - 10/6 

The Variorum Teacher's Bible 3 eA - 11/3 
Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha - 12/- 


A Library of Biblical Research enclosed between 
Two Covers. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), LTD., 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


UPFERBERG: 


_.SPARKLING BERNCASTLER 


A choice Wine made exclusively from carefull 
selected luscious grapes, grown in the Henly 
renowned Berncastler Vineyards ! 


An ideal dinner wine—a delicious beverage. Doctors pronounce 
Berncastler a stimulating, refreshing, non-gouty, digestive Moselle. 
With all connoisseurs in England it has been a recognised favourite 
for half a century. 


Every bottle of genuine Berncastler (Nonpareil) 
bears the Kupferberg full Brand and Label. 
Price 60/- per dosen bottles and 64/- per 2 dosen 
half-bottles. Of all Wine Merchants and Stores. 


COVERDALE, POHLMANN & CO., 
5, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


“hile <SO_. Se. 


ill 


LEE ATE er. 


Peter Robinson s 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


Our range of Mantles and Coats is so exten- 

sively varied in Style, Size, Material, and Price, 

that we can offer for your choice a selection 
which cannot be surpassed. 


A SERVICEABLE GARMENT. 


The ‘“ Gloucester.” 


Smart tailor-made Cheviot Serge Coat, lined to the waist with 
Silk, long Shawl Collar and Cuffs of Black Peau-de-Soie. 
Can be supplied in Black and Navy. 


Price 52/6 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


Our new Catalogue of Novelties for the Autumn-Winter 
Season, 96 pages fully illustrated, posted free on request. 
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Ghe Higihnway of 


Egyptian Garb at His Majesty’s Theatre. 

EEPS into futurity in the realm of dress 
may te obtained by a study of the 
beautiful gowns now en évidence behind 
the footlights at the leading London 

theatres. Not only is it in the modern plays 
that the frocks are intensely interesting to the 
student of dress but also in False Gods—with 
which Sir Herbert Tree has inaugurated his 
autumn campaign at His Majesty’s Theatre— 
where from the wonderful Egyptian attire 
designed by Mr. Percy Macquoid many imspira- 
tions may be culled regarding artistic colour 
schemes as well ‘as practical lessons in the 
manipulation and draping of delicate fabrics in 
alliance with beautiful! embroideries. Perhaps, 
however, what most impresses one is the subdued 
tones of the garments—for had not one expected 
brilliant colourings, forgetting for the nonce that 
the taste of the Egyptians was for dresses of 
subdued tones which were in harmony. with 
the brick-red and sand colourings of the 
surroundings ? 
Artistic Draperies. 
rs. Patrick Campbell as the blind Mieris 
appears in a black gown stencilled with 
gold with Sphinx effects ; in some lights it looks 
as black as ink, in others it appears to be of an 
indigo shade, and then again purple lights are 
seen. The fabricating medium is black gauze, 
which is draped tightly over the h ps, beneath 
which falls a full skirt of | lack and gold. A 
broad stole is arranged down the [front ; one arm 
is left ba:e and the other is partially concealed 
beneath a “wing” drapery, the whole, being 
reminiscent of the new mant'es which are tenta- 
tively making their début on the other side of the 
Channe]. Chains of emeralds hang round her 
neck, and a black scarf wiih a lily design worked 
in gold encircles her head. Tie heavily-em- 
broidered lappets are weighted with filigre 
ornaments while on her left hand she wears two 
large scarab rings. 


Simple Egyptian Frocks. 
[2 striking contrast to this wonderful gown is 

Miss D’Alroy’s of the palest shade of green, 
which in modern parlance would be termed 
water. It is fashioned of accordion-pleated 
gauze, the hem of the skirt being outlined with a 
rather broad band of silver-and-gold embroidery, 
while bands of the same pass 
over her shoulders, cross in 
front of the simple little pleated 
corsage, and fall in stole ends. 
Her hair is t pped with pearls 
and her head encircled with a 
silver band. Later on she dons 


‘a dull brick-red dress, which 
looks as though it had_ been 


Nile and dried : 
in the sun. Never, however, @gl 
does she look more attractive 
than when attired in a white 
robe glistening with silver and 
lotus flowers in her hair as she 
is borne on a litter to the banks 
of the NiJe a willing sacrifice to 
the gods. 


washed in the 


it te ie 


Frocks at the Vaudeville. 
Perlectly charming are the dresses created by 

Jay and worn by Miss Birkett in The Brass 
Bottle at the Vaudeville ; they areso simple, with 
their graceful, clinging draperies relieved with 
pretty embroideries. In the second scene, with a 
background of Eastern splendour, Miss Birkett 
wears a white satin evening gown with a broad 
ceinture of gold lace, the waist-line being in its 
normal position; the skirt is rather full, while 
the décolletage is round and quite low, with a 
gold chemisette finished with a cluster of gold 
roses. The sleeves are lightly draped and 
caught with diminutive gold roses, terminating 
just above the elbow. After the dinner, served 
in true Eastern style, a cloak of the palest blush- 
pink charmeuse decorated with pink silk cords 
is added to this simple toilette. 


The Ubiquitous Black Note. 
Ne more delightful dress can be imagined 
than thisartist’s grey voile gown witha 
broad soutane panel at the back and front, 
decorated with white cordeliére embroidery and 
small buttons. The panels spring from the base 
of the guimpe, which is expressed in white lace, 
the upper sleeves being composed of alternate 


A FASHIONABLE FUR COAT 


Built of grey squirrel lined with moiré at D. H. Evans and Co.’s 


rows of lace and voile, while the under sleeves are 
of net. The waist-band, arranged beneath the 
panels, is consequently visible at the sides only ; 
itis of chiné ribbon outlined with narrow black 
velvet. Another very attractive evening gown, 
worn by Miss Birkett in the last act, the locale 
being the Pinafore Room at the Savoy Hotel, 
is of flamingo-red chiffon posed on pale pink 
charmeuse ; the soft draperies of the corsage are 
imprisoned at the waist beneath a broad folded 
satin waist-band, while the skirt draperies are 
arranged with polonaise effects. The palest 
sand shade has been chosen for her tailor-made 
costume in the first act; the vasant terre skirt 
extends just a few inches above the waist and is 
accompanied by a long coat finished with a roll- 
over collar of black satin. 


lV 
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: By Marjorie 
=) Hamilton. 


Millinery of the Moment. 
Frenchwomen are universally acknowledged 
to be the best dressed in the world, a 
reputation they have earned to a great extent 
by the manner in which they wear their clothes 
and the care they exercise in choosing attire 
appropriate for the occasion on which it is 
destined to be worn. To-day the Frenchwoman 
with her plain tailor-made for morning wear 
assumes quite a small hat or it may be a draped 
toque of moiré or velvet ornamented with a band 
of fur. After déjetiner, when attired for visiting, 
she is to be seen with an enormous hat of the 
Cavalier or Reynolds persuasion generously 
trimmed with ostrich plumes and superb feather 
fantaisies. Now that wings have been adopted 
con amore by the masses the smart mondaine has 
discarded them, oxidised gold and silver cockades 
taking their place. Fine silk beaver of the same 
genve as that employed for men’s hats it is safe 
to prophesy will enjoy a period of approbation, 
their sole adornments being a cockade. 
a3 % o 
The Semi-fitting Coat Doomed. 
“L here are already signs on the horizon that 
the semi-fitting coats are doomed and that 
ere the winter is over their place will be usurped 
by tight-fitting coats, which it is believed will 
later on develop into those of the Louis XV. 
character with basques and large pockets. Coats 
of the Russian character of corduroy and cloth 
are being built by many of the advance tailors. 
As will be remembered these coats are full in 
front, caught in at the waist by a belt fastened 
at the side, and are finished with a rather high 
stand-up collar. 
i i tt 
Beautiful Peltry. 
urs are among the necessities of the moment, 
therefore all who are anxious to see tlie 
newest ideas in peltry should wend their way 
to D. H. Evans and Co.’s spacious salons in 
Oxford Street, W. On this page will be seen a 
thoroughly practical and well-cut grey squirrel 
coat which epitomises Dame Fashion’s latest 
commands; the price is 45 guineas. It is 
indeed a veritable bargain when the superior 
quality of the pelt is taken into consideration. 
The vogue for sealskin and its prototypes is 
quite unprecedented, therefore a pean of 
gratitude is due to this enterprising firm for 
introducing us to long seal cony coats for 
4 euineas, while short coats which afford 
ample protection over the hips of this fur are 
£3 3s. Or, again, for the same sum one is able 
to procure fur-lined tweed coats (50 in. long) 
with a handsome dyed opossum collar. Then 
there are imitation ermine Victoria scarves for 
49s. 6d. and muffs to match for 29s. 6d., while 
real ermine ties are from 25s. gd. to 18 guineas. 
This firm’s catalogue, which is of paramount 
importance to all intent on purchasing lurs, is 
now ready and will be sent post free un 
application. : 


Wedding Gifts. 
sa at this season of the year the problem of 

choosing wedding gifts has to be faced by 
the majority ofus. Debenham and Freebody’s— 
Wigmore Street—antique department, now on 
the ground floor, is a veritable Mecca for all in 
search of wedding gifts ranging in price from a 
few shillings to many hundreds of pounds. 
There are framed samplers from a guinea and 
mahogany boxes (12 in. square) with lids of 
old-world embroidery for £3 15s. which are 
ideal receptacles for old lace. Search as you 
may through these rooms no two objects are to 
be found which are alike; they are real old 
antiques and as such,are sure to be warmly 
appreciated by the recipients. An old-fashioned 
walnut work box inlaid with brass with the 
original silk lining is £4 10s., while oak caskets 
with Stuart embroidery on the lid protected by 
glass are from £2 10s. A veritable embarras de 
choix will be found in Italian embroideries which 
are particularly appropriate for covers and piano 
backs. Then there is a splendid assortment of 
bead bags ranging in price from 1 to 8} guineas. 
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MAPPIN BROS. Incorporated. 


(1908), LTD. 


The “* Louis lth” Dinner Service 


“PRINCE’S PLATE.” 


SAUCE-BOAT ON TRAY. 
“Prince’s Plate”? ... £4 10 O Sterling Silver . £7 10 O 


(Blue @ Gold Label) 


After Shaving apply “4711” Cologne diluted with Water. 
It is preferable to powder. Refuse Substitutes. “‘4711” 
is absolutely harmless and beneficial to the skin 


ENTREE DISH. 
“Prince's Plate” .. £5 15 O Sterling Silver . £18 00 


Have you tried our 1/3 box of “4711” Eau de Cologne Soap ? 


CREPE DE 
CHINE 
SHIRTS. 


(As sketch.) 


REVOLVING BREAKFAST DISH OR SOUP TUREEN. 
“Prince's Plate” .. £10 10 O Sterling Silver . £35 00 


Designed and 
made in our 
own work- 
rooms from 
high grade all- 
silk. Crepe de 
Chine, beauti- 
fully tucked 
and finished 
with hand 
braiding and 
buttons; _ lined 
with mull. In 
all the newest 
colourings as 
well as Black 
and White. 
Stocked in four 
sizes, viz.: 13, 
134, 14 and 14% 
inches. 


PRICE: 


21/9 


MEAT DISHES. 


“Prince's Plate.” Sterling Silver. 
l4inchs .. £4 O00... .. .. £10 00 Sent on 
1Gans ieee Be On. 2 oo aid PIO sO ab 
18.2 Mee 10.0.6. 0 Os tOO aepiere 


6 60... 20 00 


, 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., (City) (opvesie 2...) 
220, REGENT ST., W. 
158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


New Showrooms: I, Rue de la Paix, Paris, NOW OPEN. 
Also at 23, Boulevard des Capucines. 


SHEFFIELD. MANCHESTER. NICE. BIARRITZ. JOHANNESBURG. BUENOS AIRES, 


London 
Addresses 


Debenham & Freebody, 


Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Famous for over a Century for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


THE: TADEER 
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A Fashionable Spa. 

ERFECTLY delightful weather has 
been vouchsafed to all visiting 
Harrogate this year, the bracing 
atmosphere together with brilliant 

sunshine making it an ideal holiday resort. 
Among visitors to the Grand Hotel this 
month have been the Earl and Countess 
Listowel, Countess Clonmell, the Marquis 
of Headfort, Viscount Ingestre, Lady and 
Miss Ponsonby, Lady Stirling, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Dixon, Lady Soulsby, the Lady 
Decies, and Sir William and Miss Lewis. 


““A Nation in Arms.” 
‘The National Defence League has 
certainly justified its existence by the 
production at Warrington last week of the 
interesting play, A Nation in Arms. It is on 
somewhat similar lines to An Englishman’s 
Home, only Mr. B.S. Townroe, a well-known 
Warrington dramatist, does not allow his 


work to end happily as does Mr. du Maurier. 
As will be remembered the National Defence 
League is an organisation which has a member- 
ship of over 50,000 and an income of £10,000. 


It is intended that this play shall be 
sent on tour, visiting the principal 
towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
ie te i 
The Story of the Play. 
“Lhe locale of the play is a York- 
shire farmhouse which is un- 
successlully defended by a handful 
of Territorials. The story deals with 
the invasion of this country by 
“The Ageressors.”’ They readily 
accept the prize offered, which is 
represented by four of the. five 
maritime keys of the world, the 
surrender of the British Navy, our 
colonies, and an indemnity of 
2,000 millions in money. During 
this time our regular army is 
occupied in Abyssinia. 


A Charming Souvenir. 

At a banquet recently given at 
the Hotel Cecil in connection 

with the International Press Con- 

ference among those present were 


A FASHIONABLE DIAMOND NECK PLAQUE 


At the Parisian Diamond Company’s—85, New Bond Street; 143, 
Regent Street; and 37, 38, and 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


to-day (September 29) for the winter months, 
and passengers holding tickets for the return 
journey from the Continent vid Zeebrugge to 
stations on the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 


the Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward A SCENE FROM MR. B. S. TOWNROE’S NEW NATIONAL PLAY, 


Grey, the representatives of the 


cor ps diplomatique, a number of The picture represents the discovery by the invaders of a sentry stabbed by an 
Behind can be seen the little Yorkshire fishing village at which “‘ The 


Tom Bruce, the captured the record made at Munich re- 
The keynote of the whole play is intense realism ‘ Sedat 


ladies accompanying the delegates English farmer. 
from the twenty-four nations, and Aggressors”’ have succeeded in landing their transports. 
Ss Territorial officer, stands on the left. 


the British journalists. An agree- 
able surprise ‘awaited the lady 


guests, for by ‘their menu lay a white case, 
which on being opened was found to contain a 
very pleasing memento of the banquet—a white 
silk casket entitled ‘‘ Queen Alexandra Souvenir” 


with her Majesty’s arms embossed 
in gold, as were also the badge of 
the conference, embracing the arms 
of the City of London and_ the 
words, ‘ British International Asso- 
ciation of Journalists.” The box 
was tastefully tied with ribbon of 
royal purple and the casket filled 
with Queen Alexandra chocolates. 
The order for the souvenir was 
entrusted to ].S. Fry and Sons, Ltd., 
of Bristol and London, appointed 
manufacturers to her Majesty, whose 
name was chosen to commemo- 
rate the visit of the conference to 
Windsor 


The Zeebrugge Route to the 

Continent. 

AN fact to be remembered by all 
who hold tourist tickets vid 

Hulland Zeebrugge to the Continent 


IN ARMS” 


North-Eastern Railway companies’ systems and 
beyond must complete their journey from the 
Continent not later than the sailing from Zee- 
brugge to-day. 


Soca, 
PAS 


A CHARMING SOUVENIR 


Presented to the ladies attending the International Press Conference banquet at the 
Hotel Cecil. J. S. Fry and Sons, Ltd., were responsible for it, and as will be seen 


Of World-wide Repute. 
Colonial visitors and others will be glad to 
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An Excellent Whisky. 


Ushers whisky has maintained its reputa- 

tion for over a hundred years entirely 
on account of its consistent purity and its 
unvarying high quality. It is known 
throughout the trade as the reliable whisky 
and has a reputation second to none not 
only in Great Britain but in all British 
colonies and everywhere abroad. If you 
desire to lay down a large stock of 
thoroughly matured Scotch whisky it is 
interesting to know that Andrew Usher 
and Co. can at any time fill orders not 
exceeding 30,000,000 bottles. They have 
for over half-a-century controlled almost 
the entire output of the famous Glenlivet 
distillery. Usher’s label on a bottle of 
whisky is a guarantee of the purity and 
maturity of the contents. “It is a phrase 
familiar as true that Usher’s whisky will 
agree with you.” 


learn that Usher’s whisky is now obtain- 


able at the Cecil, the Savoy, the Russell, 


Claridge’s, and other leading hotels 
and restaurants. The reputation of 
Usher’s whisky is world-wide. It is 
the safe whisky of never-varying 
quality and therefore easily digested. 
On account of its light character, 
purity, and age Usher's is a whisky 
that agrees with all. Usher’s have 
for over half-a-century controlled 
practically the whole output of the 
famous Glenlivet distillery, and it is 
this whisky which forms the basis 
of many of their weil-known brands. 
Their whiskies possess all the 
characteristics and fulness required 
to meet the taste of the present 
day, and the high-class quality of 
their blends has been confirmed by 
some of the most eminent autho- 
rities. This firm is among the 
largest holders in the world of 
high-class Scotch whiskies, its 
stock in bond being constantly 
maintained at considerably over 
4,000,000 gallons proof. 


A ‘* Continental”? Record. 


ver sixty-three miles an hour on 
Continental cycle tyres was 


““A NATION 


cently by Guignard on an ordinary 
push cycle fitted with these tyres 


on a rough cement track. In a feat of this 
description the tyres are the principal con- 
sideration, for while travelling at a speed of 
one mile ninety-two yards every minute for 


a full hour any ordinary cycle tyre 
would simply melt away owing to 
the enormous friction. 
7 % % 

A Correction. 
[2 a recent issue of THe Tater 

we published a portrait of Mrs. 
A. H. Liddle, née Miss Geraldine 
Gabbett, and wrongly described her 
as the granddaughter of the late 
General W. Stewart. The latter 
name should have read General W. 
Stewart Richardson, C.B. We much 
regret the omission and apologise 
to those parties concerned. 


“ Arséne Lupin.” 

The photographs of Arsene Lupin 
in our issue of the 22nd were 

by Messrs. Foulsham and Banfield 

of Bond Street, who hold the copy- 


is that this service will be withdrawn — from the illustration (which is a greatly-reduced facsimile) is of an artistic character right. 


V1 
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MARTIN KOSMINGKI 


ART FURRIER, 


IS NOW SHOWING THE 
BINEST SEEECTION FOR, 
THE COMING SEASON. 


A luxury—yes! But a 
luxury you can afford 
to indulge in every day. 


St. Ivel 


“The Pride of the 
West Countrie.” 


So Delicious ! 


The Master Cook to Her 
late Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, said:—As for St. 
Ivel Cheese, I have never 
tasted anything so deli- 
cious in all myexperience.” 


6d. each 


at your Grocers. 


Aplin & Barrett, 
Etc., Ltd., Yeovil. 


LEATHER 
COATS 


FOR MOTORING. 


A Leather Coat is an absolute necessity 

for anyone contemplating a motor tour. 

Not only its weather-resisting qualities, 

but the comfort and perfect freedom from 

the possibility of chill make it an ideal 
coat for this purpose. 


Only the very finest skins are used in 
these coats: we have the pick of the best 
skins in Europe, and owing to our long 
experience in cutting and designing this 
class of garment a perfect and comfort- 
able fit is ensured. It is impossible to 
obtain elsewhere a leather coat of such 
quality and design at so reasonable a 
price, : 


ABSOLUTELY AN _ EXHIBITION 
LO: SEE 


THE LARGEST VARIETY OF 
STYLISH MANTLES, STOLES, 
MUFFS, &c. 


VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
50, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


PRICES FROM 


6 Gas. to 22 Gnas. 


These Coats may be had in various 
shades and linel with tweed, camel 
fleece, squirrel locke or silver musquash. 


DUNHILLS 


9 CONDUIT ST ..LONDON, W. 


Vil 


TLE. LAL LER 


Gossip 


Mr. Anstey’s Triumph. 
S Mr. Anstey’s new farce, The Brass 
Bottle, is likely to be with us 
this time next year it seems 
almost unnecessary to tell every- 
body that they should make a point 
of seeing it. As a really humorous 
piece it is as funny as anything Lon- 
don has seen for a very long time. 
It is one highly ingenious joke all 
about a genie who had been bottled 
by King Solomon and cast by him 
into the sea. Later on, however, the 
bottle finds its way into a collection of 
curios put up for sale and is bought 
by a young architect for his pro- 
spective father-in-law. Unfortunately, 
however, he breaks the seal, and with 
a terrific explosion the genie is set 
free. The subsequent acts of kindness 
which this escaped magician from the 
pages of ‘The Arabian Nights” seeks 
to bestow upon his benefactor as a 
sign of gratitude are as funny as they 
are ungraciously received by the re- 
cipient of them. 


boy 
A Grateful Genie. 


he first act is perhaps the best, 
though all of them are delight- 
ful. The unbottled genie is of course 
a person of miraculous faculties. He 
loads his liberator with the most costly 
gilts imaginable ; but they are of such 
a kind as might have been gratefully 
received by the Queen of Sheba. He 
translorms the young man’s lodgings 
into a magnificent Arabian hall and 
conjures up all kinds of beautiful, 
willowy, black-eyed houris to dance 
before his guests; as these guests 
happen to be the young man’s future 
wile and her parents one can easily 
imagine how unwelcome these attentions 
are to him. 


ae 


The Acting. 


‘The acting is most excellent. Mr. Hol- 

man Clark as the genie achieved 
quite a triumph, as also did Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith and Mr. Rudge Harding, though 
the former made the young architect 
rather too common for his position in life. 
Very good, too, were Mr. Alfred Bishop as 
the professor who js turned by the genie 
into a white-eyed mule and Miss Viva 
Birkett as the 
young man’s 
fiancee. 


The Gift of 

Laughter. 

f[ che “last act 
wants short- 

ening and the 

ragged ends knit 


closer _ together. 
But Mr. Anstey 


has risen to the 
occasion manfully 
and given us one 
of the best farces 
we have had for 
vears. It was 
good to hear 
the spontaneous 
laughter which 
greeted all the 
witty sallies and 
funny — situations 
the’ other: night 
at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. If any- 


his bewildered family. 
one wants to spend 


Famous as Pinkie in 
Majesty's Theatre, where she made a most sensationai 
She appears at the Shepherd’s Bush 
Empire this week in the Coliseum production, ‘‘ The Queen 
Little Sunlocks as she is affectionately 
called will be seen at the London Coliseum on Boxing Day 
for a long en-agement in an entirely new Christmassy 


début as a dancer. 


of the Fairies.” 


G 


a really amusing evening let him book 
a place for The Brass Bottle as soon as 
If it is not altogether perfect— 
At any rate it is 
exceptional ingenuity and 


possible. 
what in this world is ? 
a farce of 


LITTLE ELISE CRAVEN 


‘* Pinkie and the Fairies” 


production written round her by Sidney Blow 


cleverness and it will fill 
cosy little theatre in the Strand for many, 
many months tocome. Laughter is one 
of the most valuable things in life. Clean, 
honest, healthy laughter is in these days of 
doubtful amusements difficult to obtain. 
Mr. Anstey has provided us with the 
means of finding it. 
The Popular Pavilion. 
he other evening I dropped into the 
London Pavilion and found quite 
an excellent programme. The principal 


A SCENE FROM “THE’ BRASS BOTTLE” 


The professor, turned by the genie into a white-eyed mule, here makes a startling reappearance before 
Mr. Anstey's: new farce is one of the most amusing things that has been seen in 


London for a long time 


vill 


at His 


Messrs. Gatti’s~ 


wom 
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reen-rooim. 


star was Miss Clarice Mayne, a really 
delightful and refined artist. Her songs, 
however, were rather stupid and I have 
seen a finer exhibition of imitations than 
she chose to give us; but Miss Mayne 
has style and a sense of humour, and 
if she has neyer given us anything 
quite so delightful as her crinoline 
song about “I’m waiting for someone 
to love me” she is nevertheless an 
artist who is always worth seeing, 
while her clever accompanist deserves 
a turn all to himself. Other attrac- 
tions at this popular music - hall in 
Piccadilly Circus include Mr. T. EF. 
Dunville with some good songs and 
funny patter, Mark Sheridan, one of 
the best artists now appearing in 
variety, Jack and Evelyn, and many 
others. 


o 


Singing Stars at the Palace. 


he Palace; always to the front 
where novelty is concerned, has 
just secured the services of Mr. Ben 
Davies, who made his début in variety 
last Monday evening and scored his 
usual success. On tlie same evening, 
too, Miss Maggie May made her long- 
waited-for reappearance. This artist 
had been so many times advertised to 
appear at one time or another since 
she was last seen in A Country Girl at 
Daly’s Theatre that we. were almost 
beginning to believe that like Mrs. 
Harris she has altogether ceased to 
exist. Monday evening, however, 
proved to us the contrary, for Miss 
May, more bewitching than ever and 
with far finer vocal resources, charmed 
a full house by singing several well 
chosen and pretty songs. The other 
attractions at the Palace are many and 
numerous, and among these Juliette’s sea 
Jions are highly popular. 


The Alhambra Ballet. 


“The new Alhambra ballet should prove 

more popular than any that the 
beautiful Leicester Square music-hall has 
had for some time. On the Heath is a 
triumph for all concerned. It is not only 
a ballet, it is an inspiration. Miss Elise 
Clerc, to whom all honour is due, should 
be extremely gratified at the success of her 
work. No more 
jolly, clever, or 
brighter show has 
been seen in Lon- 
don for a long 
time. Miss Britta, 
Miss Julia Seale, 
and Miss Clerc 
danced their way 
with great charm 
and spirit through 
this amusing med- 
ley of topical 
events and bur- 
lesque, while the 
music of Mr. 
George _ Byng, 
though more than 
a trifle noisy, is 
nevertheless very 
brisk and tuneful. 
Miss Ethel Levey, 
the American 
artist, also made 
her English début 
on the same even- 
ing and scored a 
success, 


Dover Street Studios 


IBLE, ACALIPIL Jee 
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Deb enham 
G'Freebody 


A 
Delightful 
Change 


Have a cupful of ‘‘Ivelcon” instead 
of that early morning cup of tea, 
and in a week's time you will be 
surprised. at the improvement in 
your health. Unlike tea, “‘ Ivelcon” 
does not tax the digestion—it 
actually helps it. And ‘“Ivelcon” 
is really much nicer than tea. 


Ivelcon 


ST. IVEL_CONSOMME. 


, tin 


ef 


‘ 


idmore Street. 


(Cavendish Square) London _W 
ee 


% 


, 


Famous for over a Century” 


for Taste. for Quality. for Value 


HAND-KNITTED 
GOLFERS. 


The demand for these practical 
and yery becoming garments is 
at the present moment much 
greater than the supply. We 
anticipated the fashion, and have 
a very large selection always in 
stock. Ladies requiring more 
moderately-priced Coats will find 
the machine-knitted Golfers most 
useful. The white coats are 
washable. 

28 inches long 25/6 

; 35/6 

é 30/6 

= 52/6 

63)" 

= 73/- 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


sata | 


Atlin & Barrett, etc, Ltd. ,St. Iuel, Yeovil. 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout 
world, 28. 6d. per Bottles = a 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up In Glass Jars, price 1s. 


f Propared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG Coy 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


-ROWLANDS- 
MACASSAR‘O! 


Should be used by everybody— 
Menas well as Ladies and 
also for Children. It closely 
resembles the natural oil in 
the Hair, which nature provides for 
its preservation, and without which the 
Hair becomes Dry, thin and withered, 
and Baldness follows. No other pre- 
paration for the 
Hair possesses 
this remark- 
able pro- 
perty. Soldin 
a Golden 


Bina 


TAN | 
L¥Ypa 
Ga>' 


“THAT DOTH RENEW SWIFTER THAN BLOOD DECAYS.”—Shakespeare. 


Colour for fair 
T = P hair. It will pre- 
h a serve,strengthen 
ime aS rove and nourish it, 
j y eo : will make it \y 
that nothing terminates life in the aged’so quickly and so surely as more beautiful, more 
rust, Be active—if your power and vigour are waning, if you have lustrous, softer, and (_) 


eae tons : : romot y 
no inclination for work or pleasure, if despondent, languid, and weak, e Tine Silky Hair. 
Wincarnis will bring new life, create pure, rich, vitalising blood, 


build up new tissues, new nerve force, and with these new strength of 


OARS 
H ENESs 


&C 


eS ’ Of Stores, Chemists, and 
Sold everywhere, 1/12 per bax. body and brain. Wincarnis starts by checking all waste of strength A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
and renews the lost vitality that Nature needs for perfect health, 67, Hatton Garden, 
fortifying every organ of the body to ward off ill-health and disease. a London. Sif 
zZes— / fj 
36:7: 10/6 Ace i 
equal to hr Lee / 


four small. 


“WINCARNIS™ 


NATURE’S GREATEST RESTORATIVE. 


TEST IT FREE NOW, TO-DAY. | Sold by Wine Merchants, 


; Licensed Chemists and 
Send your name and address, with three penny stamps to 
cover carriage to COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., No. 202, Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich, and you will receive a trial bottle free. 


INAME ia ciicrcgevtvetreticnincoserrrescretetitessecscitee SiR 


ADDRESS sitcssrccrtceressvernereemeViceencnercaaieoeestccaneraeereestecureterees 
The Tatler, Sept. 29th, 1909. 


ix 


Wincarnis prevents Colds, Chills, and Influenza. 


Grocers, also by the glass 

and in 1/- flasks at hotels, 

licensed houses and rail- 

way station refreshment 

rooms, alsoat all chemists 

in France and chief cities 
of the world. 


RHE TALLER. 


Maher’s Adieu ? 
THINK we shall hear of some impor- 
tant changes as regards the jockeys 
before very long. Already it is well 
known that Maher will ride very little 
next year, and perhaps not at all if the diffi- 
culty he now has in keeping his weight 
down increases. The 
tendency will be for 
the difficulty to grow 
rather than lessen, and 
as Maher finds that his 
health cannot be trifled 
with the probability is 
that his ‘final fare- 
well’”’ to the saddle is 
likely to be said before 
very long. I daresay 
Maher will be as sorry 
to go as I am sure we 
shall. be to lose him. 
He has long been a 
fine jockey and is quite 
the champion of them 
all. He came quietly, 
he gradually = won 
popularity on all hands 
at a time when the 
professional American 
racing. gentry were by 
no means liked, and so 
far as | can remember 
he has nevér once been 
at loggerheads’ with 
the authorities. 


His Achievements. 
e have seen Maher 
ride some grand 
races and a few bad 
ones. The greatest 
jockeys in any era have ridden bad races 
at times; they would not be human were 
it otherwise. We have seen him win the 
Derby three times—on Rock Sand, Cicero, 
and Spearmint—and I suppose he has 
ridden the winner of every race of any 
consequence. He has scored, of course, 
in the other classic races—in the Ascot 
Gold Cup when Bachelor's Button stag- 
gered the world by beating Pretty Polly— 
and he has been a good un to follow 
in the principal handicaps. That reminds 
me that one of the least effective things 
he did was when Malua was beaten a 
neck by Land League in the Cambridge- 
shire. I mostsincerely hope that his future 
will be bright. 


acing Notebook : 


F. Wootton and Stanley House. 
Meters place as jockey to the Hon. 
George Lambton’s stable—the four 
patrons are Lord Derby, Lord Wolverton, 
Mr. Arthur James, and Sir Edgar Vin- 
cent, Bart—is to be taken by that other 
champion. Thus with the Hon. George 


A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 
The names, from left to right, are: O'Neil, the jockey; Mr. J. Joyner, the trainer; Mr. McCreery 


and Mr. Duryea the, well-known owners 


as skipper and little Frank as pilot it will 
certainly be the fault of “‘the gee-gees”’ 
should 1910 be a bad year for Stanley 
House. The goddess has not been par- 
ticularly kind to the establishment during 
the season now running to its close, and a 
turn in that wonderful wheel is really 
considerably overdue. It is marvellous, 
by the way, how Frank Wootton’s acci- 
dent at Acot let his little brother, Stanley, 
creep into the limelight; but for that the 
youngster might still be languishing in the. 
shade. The father is fortunate in having 
two such prodigies, but in my opinion the 
boys are still more fortunate in having a 
father to think and act for them ina 
world that is strewn with many thorns and 
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By 
s¢TIhe Syce. 


few roses for the turfite who allows himself 
to fall by the wayside. 
Saxby’s Rise. 

have thought for some time that a 

change was pending in Connection 
with the Clarehaven Lodge riding, and 
now sure enough it is 
announced. Saxby is 
to supersede Bernard 
Dillon, who rode Pretty 
Polly in some of her 
races and won the 
Grand Prix for Major 
Loder on’ Spearmint. 
Dillon has done some 
good service for Clare- 
haven; but then did 
not Mr. Gilpin provide 
him with the material ? 
Dillon’s association 
with Clarehayen must 
have been the envy of 
many another jockey. 
Saxby has come to 
fame rather quickly. 
He was a capital light- 
weight when an 
apprentice to Picker- 
ing at Newmarket, but 
then, after losing the 
allowance, he seemed 
to be lost sight of for 
a time. Now, how- 
ever, he has most cer- 
tainly come to stay, for 
he is a fine judge of 
pace and at riding a 
resolute finish no one 
is his superior. 
Some Other Changes, 
if fancy that Madden may not be riding 

much longer. He is reputed to have 
made plenty of money. Such an even- 
tuality will leave a vacancy for Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s colours. Fox, 
who has ridden for Mr. James de Roth- 
schild and F. Darling’s stable, is to wear 
the colours next season of Lord Durham 
and Lord Rosebery. Higgs, I suppose, 
will continue his connection with the 
Beckhampton horses. But when all is 
said and done there is a sad dearth of 
capable jockeys. Trainers have expressed 
this opinion to me time after time, 
“Where are the young uns to take the 
old uns’ places?” 


AT LINGFIELD—A FINE START FOR THE TWO-MILE SELLING HANDICAP 


The above race was won by Captain Grissel’s filly, Grey Parrot 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


PRED 


pas bas a. Lp 


Ry nJ.M.By 


D UR 
0O ananLAUE’ |. por 0°: : 
WHITE yo Ot : 
| : Sp k\i (a OUTDOOR SPORTS. 
el One of the chief characteris- 
& tics of Norfolk Suits is the 


favour they find with men 
who like to tramp about, and 
whether worn for Golfing, 


Shooting or Walking, they are 


| 
| For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


COLLIER 


‘MEDALLION’ 
TYRES. 


COLLIER 


the height of comfort. 
The increasing demand of 
Mr. Bult’s customers for this 
style of suit, has led him to 
purchase an extensive range 
of Home Spun and Tweeds, 
especially suited to its nature. 

Price for Norfolk and Knickers 

or Trousers, from 63/~. 
Cash Tailor. 


BEETLES. | 
MOTH 


(in Blankets, 
Furs, etc.) 


F\ 
i 


Ne 
iz 


All-Rubber Non -Skid 
TYRE. ~>— 


COLLIER 


For cleaning Silver.ElectroPlate &. 


Goddard's 


at 4 ot || DETACHABLE RIM- 
i coe Plate Powde 
ee BUTTON, ThLATESTs BEST ; : 


Sold everywhere 6 1/26 & 4°. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THIS 


THE ACME OF WILL 
COMFORT. NOT WITHOUT DELAY, The Oldest and Best. 
THE HEIGHT OF = oy THEY SHOULD PROVE INTERESTING READING, ? 


PERFECTION. = 
By post, 1d, extra. 


COLLIER TYRE CO., LTD., 
127-130, Longe Acre, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Abotocar, London," 
Telephone: 5069 Central. 


Manchester Agents : Leo Swain & Co., 237, Deansgate. 


J. DREW & SON, Hosiers, 
1, Royal Hotel pulling 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


Furniture Polish 
Q B ARERR NEG : 


HAIR. 
| [fateeveeeerererel| PERRY'S UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
Is NOT a DYE. | NO TWO ALIKE. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 


Chemi d Haird i (| .- 
“brico Bas Gd. per Large Bottic. APPROVED BY ALL RAILWAY COMPANIES. a 2 
Prepared only by the ANaLo-Amtenrcan Davo Co., Ltd. PRINTED AND NUMBERED ON BOTH SIDES. : Migs oll the difference 
Sd per Packet OF ALL STORES, TOURIST AGENTS, ip t S Bue oe ee 
e of 6 Labels. BOOKSTALLS, STATIONERS, &c. Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World, 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TIGKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident-and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 
9 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which 
such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket-holder, or trader’s ticket-holder. 


Provided that the above urdertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (b) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink, or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the 
accident, (c) that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Olfice in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and 
other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under 
seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only, 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OcEAN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE COMPANY, LIMITED, ACT, 
1890,’ Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insuvance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Section 33 of the Act. A print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation, 


Week of issue, from September 29, 1909. ; Signature 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher. or to aNewsagent are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 
but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subseriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
ofsubscription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Litd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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GRAND _PRIZE—Franco-British_Exhibition. 


Non | |PALMITINE 
Medium La CANDLES. 


Manufactured from | f . . mae ‘ 
Bane Miveinia Finest Light for Dining and Drawing Rooms. 


Tobacco only, and F 
possess the delicate Manufactured by 


charm of. a perfect ot bie PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 


Cigarette. LONDON, LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER. 


OLDEST & ONLY APPROVED REMEDY 
for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all OTHER 
NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


PINE WOOL 
PREPARATIONS 


»} Pine Needle Oil from 1/14 
Pine Wadding Gd. 


Pine Lozenges » I/it 


To be obtained from Army and Navy Stores, Harrod’s Stores, Jn. Barker & Co., 
Wm. Whiteley, Boots, Ltd., E. Lodge & Co.,Charing Cross, and all leading Chemists, 


Distributes’ ERNEST GUTMANN’S SUCCESSORS, 
8, Long Lane, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


Pine Bath Extract ... from Mie 
Pine Toilet Soap : 
Pine Wool Chest Protec tors, 3/3 


J ie lives & Pe Ne ting, 


“The Impersal Tobacco Co.Cof Great Brit reland)L 
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THE CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR. 


<_ 


NOW READY. 


“A PARLIAMENT OF THE PRESS.” 


A Souvenir-Record of the. 


_ First Imperial Press Conference, 


with a 


Preface by the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 


This permanent Record of the great Imperial Press Conference held in London in June contains, in addition to a 
history of the entire Conference, full reports of the important and interesting speeches on Imperial Union, Imperial 
Defence, Literature, and Journalism, etc., made by the Empire leaders and statesmen who addressed the Conference; as 
well as accounts of the visits to Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Oxford, and other cities. 


The volume, which is illustrated and has upwards of twenty artistic full-page pictures, is produced in attractive 


fashion, crown quarto, cloth boards, and issued at the low price of 2s. 6d. net, or 2s. rod. by post. 


Can be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers. 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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